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Sonnets* 


Call  us  not  dreamers,  Philistine  of  prose, 

For  that  with  flowers  we  mostly  wreathe  our  page 
Call  us  not  dreamers,  unimpassioned  sage, 

Because  we  suck  our  wisdom  from  the  rose. 

Ere  Euclid's  brain  did  figured  schemes  disclose, 
The  trump  of  Homer  sounded  many  an  age ; 
And  Sophocles  had  stalked  the  buskined  stage 

Long  ere  the  subtle  Stageirite  arose. 

Lucretius  sang  ere  Tully  did  declaim  ; 

And  Shakespeare  made  the  soul  of  Bacon  strong 
To  wrest  eternal  truths  from  storied  time. 

Call  us  not  dreamers  ;  idle  is  that  name, 

For  Prose  has  learned  her  rudiments  from  Song, 
And  half  the  world's  best  wisdom  is  in  rhyme. 


jFrienti]5l}ip. 

O  Friend,  I  've  many  loved  for  thy  loved  sake, 
Who  looked  at  me  thro'  eyes  like  thine,  or  who 
By  trick  of  gait  or  gesture  did  renew 
Thy  memory,  or  in  thy  soft  voice  spake 
Till  present  slept  and  past  dreams  were  awake 
With  all  their  sweetness.     Oh,  they  little  knew 
The  why  mme  eyes  their  footsteps  did  pursue. 
Or  at  their  presence  sudden  smiles  did  break 
Upon  this  countenance.     So,  as  I  trace 

Thy  shadow  in  some  motion,  tone,  or  smile, 
My  heart  for  others  finds  some  little  space, 

And  elsewise  strangers  thou  dost  reconcile 
To  one  who  dipped  in  life's  dark  ink,  and  penned 
In  greeting  and  farewell  the  great  word  ' '  Friend. 


ILobe. 

O  Love,  in  gait  and  gesture,  look  and  tone, 

1  ne'er  found  one  who  might  compare  with  thee, 
And  to  have  found  were  less  than  loyalty. 

Since  thou  for  me  must  ever  stand  alone. 

Thy  smile  I  know,  from  bud  to  perfect  blown, 
Too  well  to  fancy  other  such  could  be. 
And  all  thy  rest  or  motion,  grief  or  glee, 

Is  incommutably  thy  very  own, 

With  no  comparing.     Oh  !  life's  game  to  view, 
With  all  the  pieces  moving  to  and  fro, 

Is  but  a  long  learned  lesson  to  renew, 

To  prove  a  truth  thy  first  glance  bade  me  kno\v. 

That  life,  and  death,  and  all  eternity, 

One  yearning  hold,  and  one  alone,  for  me. 


goutlj's  ©ffer. 


O  Love,  young  knighthood  layeth  at  thy  feet 

His  maiden  shield  and  scutcheon  still  unsoiled  ; 

Accept,  and  Paradise  shall  be  despoiled 
Of  bliss  to  make  thine  earthly  joy  complete. 
For  thee  'twere  joy  the  shocks  of  life  to  meet, 

For  thee  to  triumph,  and  for  thee  to  have  toiled. 

Until  the  waves  of  destiny  recoiled 
From  purpose  strong,  where  vainly  they  did  beat. 
To  find  therein  a  citadel  that  held 

Its  trust  secure  in  steadfast  fealty 
To  Him  that  gave  it,  and  withal  did  weld 

The  mystic  circle  in  its  blazonry. 
Unsullied  still  by  Slander's  dragon  breath, 
Inscribed,  "  For  weal  or  woefulness  till  death." 


lobe's  aEarning. 


O  Love,  with  all  a  sower's  trust  I  've  sowed 
Good  seed  within  that  garden  plot  of  thine, 
And  so  the  warmth  of  heaven's  sun  but  shine, 

Well  may  fair  blossoms  perfume  thine  abode. 

Fain  would  I  spare  thee  e'en  the  lightest  load, 
And  make  the  burden  of  the  noonday  mine. 
But  thine  the  garden,  and  her  fruits  divine 

To  careless  tiller  Nature  ne'er  bestowed  ; 

For  weeds  will  grow  that  must  anon  be  slain, 
And  thirsty  soil  for  loving  moisture  cries. 
And  robber  birds  must  e'en  be  frayed  away, 

Else  were  the  sower's  bounty  all  in  vain  ; 
And  thou  shalt  wonder  with  a  sad  surprise 
How  precious  seed  so  poor  a  crop  could  pay. 


Carpe  Mitm. 


To-day  the  fullest  flush  is  on  the  rose, 
Another  morn  and  'twill  be  overblown, 
And  ere  a  week  its  petals  will  be  strewn , 

Its  perfume  borne  where'er  the  west  wind  blows  ; 

The  which  to  thee,  fair  gard'ner,  may  disclose 
A  destiny  that  most  is  like  thine  own  ; 
For  now  hath  lavish  Beauty  filled  thy  zone 

With  ev'ry  bloom  that  in  Time's  garden  grows, 

And  these  are  but  the  darlings  of  a  day. 

That,  once  mature,  must  slowly,  surely  fade. 
Like  the  first  flush  of  morning  from  the  sky. 

Until  their  sweets  pass  silently  away. 

'Twere  wiser,  sure,  to  pluck  the  bloom,  0  maid, 
And  wear  it  for  a  while  before  it  die. 


Would  I  were  changeless  as  th'  eternal  sea, 

That  ever  breaketh  on  the  self-same  shore, 
And  smileth  unto  heaven  with  e'en  that  glee 

Of  summer  face  wherewith  it  smiled  before ! 

And  still  in  wintry  weather  doth  it  roar, 
Just  as  when  last  the  storm  did  o'er  it  flee. 

So,  friend,  would  I  be  friendly  evermore, 
And  love  in  all  my  moods  change  not  for  me. 

Yet  'tis  not  that  the  deep  doth  never  change, 
But  that  the  steadfast  shore  doth  sure  abide  ; 

For,  did  some  god  the  landmarks  disarrange. 
Onward  anon  would  rush  th'  inconstant  tide  ; 

And,  lover  friend,  so  thou  be  never  strange. 
Within  thy  bourn  love's  flood  will  not  subside. 


Intellect. 

O  Intellect,  false  god,  thy  poor  decrees 
Cannot  preserve  thy  worshippers  ;  in  vain 
They  offer  thee  the  first-fruits  of  their  brain. 

And  burn  thee  incense  by  a  thousand  seas. 

There  was  a  nation,  thy  true  devotees, 

Where  all  the  arts  bore  witness  to  thy  reign, 
By  whom  thy  prophet,  Socrates,  was  slain, 

Whence  Homer  sprung,  Plato,  Demosthenes  ; 

Where  Phidias  wrought  wonders  in  thy  name  ; 

And  thence  those  twain,  schoolmasters  of  mankind, 

The  Stageirite  and  Archimedes  came  : 

Thee  with  the  pomp  of  learning  they  enshrined  ; 

These  were  thy  people,  thee  they  did  obey  ; 

These  were  thy  darling  ones  ;  and  where  are  they  ? 


©n  tljt  cSigns  of  tl)e  €imt. 


They  that  on  earth  are  prophets  now  behold 

DowTi  the  perspective  of  converging  schemes, 

That  towards  that  self-same  point  inclined  of  old, 

The  final  end  of  philosophic  dreams, 

The  destined  focus  of  those  random  beams, 

That  from  the  light  of  Truth  were  tinged  with  gold. 

They  see  it  looming,  dim  as  yet,  though  bold, 

On  the  design  of  things  ;  and,  lo,  it  seems 

To  take  the  shape  of  human  brotherhood. 

Yet  that  controlling  principle,  which  tends 

To  such  a  consummation,  doth  elude 

The  grasp  of  Reason  still  ;  but  we  long  viewed 

The  fulcrum  that  to  all  perfection  bends  : 

'Tis  He  that  wrought  and  ruleth  all  for  good. 


©n  t^t  Signs  of  i^t  Eimt. 
II. 

But  take  the  wilding  plant  that  blooms  forlorn 
To  cultivate  it  with  a  gard'ner's  skill, 
And,  lo  !  at  last  sweet  fragrance  doth  distil 

In  beauteous  blossoms  from  the  bramble  born, 

And  luscious  fruits  are  yielded  by  the  thorn. 
It  weaves  thee  festive  garlands  at  thy  will, 
Or  doth  thy  chambers  all  with  perfume  fill 

The  while  its  gathered  sweets  thine  home  adorn. 

'Twas  from  ingraft  self-interest  that  the  seed 

Was  firstly  dropped,  whence  grew  the  social  tree, 

And  clanship  was  the  first  fruit  of  its  breed, 
That  now  has  grown  the  Patriot's  noblest  plea. 

One  progress  more,  and,  lo  !  the  tiny  weed 

Will  spread  its  branches  o'er  Humanity. 
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©n  tfjr  &i^n^  of  ti^t  Einxt. 
III. 

A  VOICE  I  hear,  ye  nations,  list,  O  list  : 

The  firm  land  throbs  with  gladness  ;  in  the  flood 
With  rapture  danceth  all  the  marine  brood 

Through  beryl  caves  and  bowers  of  amethyst  ; 

Js"ow  comes  thy  triumph-day,  true  Socialist, 
The  spring  of  peace  is  even  at  the  bud, 
Wlien  quarrels  shall  be  quenched  no  more  in  blood, 

But  in  the  gold  cup  of  the  Eucharist. 

A  time  I  see,  when  sleeps  the  doleful  drum, 
Hatred  is  dead,  mistrust  far  hence  is  driven  ; 

The  brass-mouthed  cannon's  voice  for  aye  is  dumb, 
And  men  of  war,  that  late  have  vainly  striven. 

Cry  out  :  O  God,  we  pray,  Thy  kingdom  come  : 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  'tis  in  heaven. 
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©n  t\\t  Signs  of  tlje  SCitne. 

IV. 

The  Present  never  was  nor  e'er  can  be 
The  Golden  Era  unto  humankind  : 
The  men  of  old  were  wont  to  look  behind 

Unto  a  more  remote  antiquity 

For  true  perfection  ;  nor,  in  sooth,  did  flee 
The  demi-gods  and  fabled  fairy-kind 
Until  the  search-light  clear  of  science  shined 

Upon  the  realms  of  past  mythology. 

'Twas  then  th'  heroic  ages  of  the  Greek, 

The  Roman's  rule  of  Heaven's  banished  Lord 

Were  seen  in  nude  corruption,  dark  and  bleak, 
Inglorious,  truthless  ;  and  with  one  accord 

The  Land  of  Promise  men  began  to  seek 
In  future  ages,  yet  to  be  explored. 
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©n  tfje  Sifins  of  tlje  Eimt. 


I  HOLD  not  with  the  creed  that  life's  intent 

Is  not  perfection,  nor  can  reach  thereto. 

Nor  thou  nor  I  have  seen  perfection — true  ; 
But  Hist'ry  hath  a  tale,  and  we  consent, 
Of  One  whose  mortal  pilgrimage  was  spent 

With  no  amercement  of  His  honour  due. 

That  One  was  Christ,  though  God,  yet  human,  too 
Perfection's  pattern,  guide,  and  precedent. 
Have  we  not  high  ideals  in  our  day 

Our  grandsires  knew  not  ?    Did  not  they  descry 
A  brighter  glory  breaking  o'er  life's  way 

Than  ever  dawned  on  old  antiquity'? 
The  perfect  consummation  who  shall  stay  ? 

Advancement  must  attain,  or  truth's  a  lie. 
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©n  tlje  ^i^m  of  tije  SCtme. 

VI. 

Naught  earthly 's  perfect  ?    Truth  would  rather  be 
There  's  naught  imperfect,  save  in  man  alone 
The  part  self-ordered  ;  for  the  leaf  wind-strewn 

Was  perfect  on  its  branch,  and  did  agree 

With  the  perfection  of  its  parent  tree, 

Where  birds  live  perfectly ;  and  wouldst  be  shown 
A  perfect  government,  remove  the  zone 

That  hides  from  view  the  bee's  democracy. 

The  moon  last  night  shone  perfectly,  altho' 
It  vanished  when  the  brighter  light  began  ; 

The  daisy's  perfect ;  yet  it  ne'er  can  know 

The  sweets  and  splendour  of  the  rose-bloom's  plan. 

Perfection  hath  degrees  ;  and  thou  canst  grow — 
Not  god  or  angel  true — but  perfect  man. 


U 


©n  t^t  Signs  of  tlje  Eimt. 

YII. 

Each  snow-liake  eddying  to  the  whit'ning  sphere 

Within  itself  is  perfect  ;  yet  some  fall 

On  the  grey  sea  to  perish,  some  eushawl 
The  naked  branch  just  till  the  sun  appear  ; 
The  dank  street  meeteth  some  with  welcome  drear — 

'Twixt  sky  and  earth — no  more — the  life  of  all. 

Shall  man — how  far  from  perfect,  great  or  small- 
Hope  than  'twixt  birth  and  death  more  long  career  ? 
Brief  destiny  the  snow-flake's — yea,  but  less 

The  moment  of  its  birth,  when  sudden  chill 
From  wand'ring  moisture  wove  the  tasselled  tress, 

The  spangled  fret- work,  and  the  lace-like  frill. 
The  surest  promise  of  e'erlastingness 

Is  length  of  building — and  man's  building  still. 
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©n  tije  Signs  of  tfje  Eimt. 

YIII. 

Ere  yet  above  the  dim  horizon's  bound 
Hath  peered  the  climbing  sun,  albeit  nigh, 
One  herald  from  his  watch-tower  in  the  sky 

With  glad  reveille  wakes  the  echoes  round, 

And  greets  the  dawn  with  sudden  wealth  of  sound, 
Small  sentinel,  the  eye  can  scarce  descry, 
Who  from  aloft  approaching  morn  can  spy, 

While  yet  night's  shadow  broods  upon  the  ground. 

Oh,  true-souled  songster,  glad  art  thou  to  see 
The  birth  of  beauty  swathed  in  glory  bright  ; 

With  rapture  dost  thou  welcome  her,  while  we 
Are  yet  enamoured  of  the  slothful  night. 

Divine  ambition  I  would  that  I  might  be 
A  lark  that  heraldeth  advancing  light. 
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Siiatiotos  of  Immortalits. 


Oh,  shall  those  quiet  joys  return  no  more — 
Those  sunshine  holidays  so  sweetly  spent, 
"UTien  almost  to  the  faculty's  extent 

An  equal  scope  the  tasted  pleasure  bore  ? 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  smaller  grows  the  store 
Of  fresh  delight  whereon  the  soul  may  vent 
Capacity  that  widens  ?     Discontent, 

'Ti.s  but  a  narrow  bound  thou  canst  explore. 

Experience  finds  the  world  of  joys  how  small, 
The  soul  its  faculty  for  bliss  how  wide  ; 

Strange  'tis  in  truth  if  this  brief  tale  be  all. 
If  yearning  never  can  be  satisfied  ; 

But,  hark  !  o'er  Lethe's  flood  th'  explorer's  call 
Behold  a  boundless  realm  of  joys  untried. 


Sijatiotos  of  Cmmortalttg. 
II. 

Oh,  wherefore,  Soul,  such  fond  endeavour  spend 
To  find  a  deathless  gem,  when  'tis  thus  plain 
Paste  will  outlast  thy  little  festive  reign. 

And  shine  as  brilliant  to  the  pageant's  end  ? 

Dost  seek  immortal  love,  thou  that  must  blend, 
Thou  dust-sprung  bastard,  with  the  dust  again  ? 
Thy  quest  is  insolent  as  much  as  vain  ; 

Lo !  death  is  nigh  thy  spangled  robe  to  rend. 

'Tis  thou  art  insolent,  poor  clod  of  earth. 
That  dost  presume  thy  master  to  condemn. 

Thine  is  the  paste  cheap-bought  of  tawdry  worth, 
iMine  the  high  struggle  for  the  undying  gem; 

Thine  is  the  earthly,  mine  the  heavenly  birth  ; 
Can  paste  adorn  a  deathless  diadem  ? 
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Sljatrotos  of  3mmortalitg* 
III. 

Art,  Science,  Music,  Poetry,  how  short 

In  threescore  years  and  ten  we  penetrate 

Into  your  wonder  palaces  to  wait 
Like  beggars  dazzled  at  the  entrance  court. 
Our  lives  are  Sibyl  leaves,  the  breezes'  sport, 

Strewn,  blown,  and  trampled  on  before  the  gate, 

And  those  amongst  us  that  we  deem  most  great 
Boast  not  within  they  ever  did  consort. 
Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  space  and  time 

From  that  small  door  to  which  we  begging  come, 
In  storied  pomp  of  handicraft  sublime, 

Spreads  the  round  splendour  of  your  stately  dome. 
Oh,  wherefore  dare  we  toward  such  wealth  to  climb  ? 

Because  eternity 's  our  rightful  home. 
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StjaUolxis  of  Emmortalitg^ 

IV. 

'Tis  passing  strange  if  memories  and  dreams, 
The  thoughts  we  cherish  and  the  hopes  we  hold. 
Are,  once  the  book  of  knowledge  is  unrolled, 

But  found  poor  idle  phantoms,  as  now  seems. 

Less  strange  his  thought,  who  deemeth  in  those  schemes 
Of  things  that  are  to  be  he  shall  behold 
Some  place  for  thoughts  that  with  him  have  grown  old 

In  love  and  longing.     Oh,  they  may  be  gleams 

Of  some  fair  light  of  promise — hold  them  fast, 
Hold  fast  those  dreams  and  hopes  and  memories  ; 

We  know  not  how  our  destinies  are  cast, 
Nor  what  the  issue  of  Divine  decrees  ; 

But  this  we  know  :  our  future  life  depends, 

And  things  of  earth  conspire  to  heavenly  ends. 
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stations  of  Immortalitg. 

V. 

As  one  that  in  the  desert  journeying 
A  vision  hath  of  water  and  of  trees, 
And,  still  beholding  that  cool  land  of  ease, 

Sinks  in  a  swoon  ;  but,  lo,  some  friend  doth  bring 

His  lifeless  body  to  the  living  spring 
In  that  oasis,  where  the  cooling  breeze, 
That  soft  beneath  the  shading  branches  flees, 

Recalls  the  soul,  that  e'en  was  on  the  wing  ; 

And  there  awaking,  thankfully  surprised, 
He  feels  upon  his  brow  the  even's  breath. 

He  finds  his  latest  vision  realized, 

His  pilgrimage  accomplished,  life  in  death. 

So  thou  on  earth  saw  Heaven  before  thine  eyes, 

But  swooned  in  death  to  wake  in  Paradise. 
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Sfjalrotos  of  Jmmortalttj^ 

VI. 

Say,  trav'ller,  art  thou  weary  of  the  road 
That  oft'nest  bendeth  under  leaden  skies  ? 
And  doth  the  landscape  swim  before  thine  eyes 

As  still  thou  faintest  underneath  thy  load  ? 

Yea,  thou  art  weary,  and  the  kingdom  owed 
By  promise  to  thy  fates  not  yet  doth  rise 
Above  the  "bleak  horizon  ;  ever  flies 

The  painted  mirage  of  that  cool  abode 

To  leave  thee  fainting  on  the  desert  sand 

With  scarce  one  hope  thy  yearning  to  assuage. 
Yet,  faint  not,  trav'ller,  in  that  home  of  bliss. 

When  yon  hot  sun  has  sunken,  thou  shalt  stand  ; 
So  learn  to  call  thy  toilsome  pilgrimage 
Its  truer  mystic  name — Anabasis. 
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Sftatiotos  of  Immortalits^ 

VII. 

Life's  high  intent  should  be  on  earth  to  build 
Of  earth's  materials  and  with  mortal  powers 
Some  beauteous  fabric  whose  aspiring  towers 

A  light  from  heavenly  palaces  may  gild, 

Or  cultivate  some  little  garden  filled 
With  all  the  loveliest  of  earthly  flowers, 
The  which  are  still  refreshed  by  such  sweet  showers. 

As  in  the  distant  Paradise  distilled 

In  mercy  fall.     So  shall  our  thoughts  have  wing 
To  soar  above  their  humble  nest  below, 
And  so  when  first  we  enter  on  our  rest, 

Some  small  memento  with  us  may  we  bring, 
And  to  its  destined  home  the  soul  may  go, 
Nor  enter  as  an  unfamiliar  guest. 


Wi}t  ©esttng  ot  ©reams. 

Thoughts  may  be  things,  and  dreams  be  more  than  shadow 

Who  knows  what  power  the  mind  hath  to  create  ? 
The  llower-cloaked  cottage  in  the  perfumed  meadow, 

The  brook,  whose  purling  song  doth  emulate 
The  songsters'  music  thro'  the  warmth  of  daytime, 

And  whispers  lullaby  at  even's  falling. 
The  long  sweet  hours  of  pure,  light-hearted  playtime, 

The  thoughtful  twilight  close,  the  night  enshawling 
With  silvered  gauze  the  little  woodland  sleeping. 

The  low,  glad  hymn,  the  rest  that  needs  not  wooing 
Till  rosy  dawn  thro'  her  grey  curtains  peeping 

The  fresh  old  rapture  brings  with  glad  renewing  : — 
All  this,  perchance,  who  knoweth,  hath  true  being 
In  some  fair  land  beyond  the  scope  of  seeing. 
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ait  tije  parting  of  t\)z  aEags. 


Once  on  my  road  at  an  abyss  I  stood, 

Deep  as  the  tomb,  howbeit  'twas  not  wide, 
But  seemed  within  the  compass  of  a  stride, 

And  all  beyond  the  land  looked  fair  and  good. 

Like  Jordan's  plain,  when  Lot  its  richness  viewed, 
Ere  God's  wrath  fell,  and  deemed  it  in  its  pride 
Like  Eden  fair  ;  stooping  to  leap,  I  spied 

Peep  in  that  gulf  a  ghostly  multitude. 

With  eyes  beseeching  that,  I  knew  not  why. 
Myself  reflected — yea,  not  only  me — 

And  from  their  moving  lips  escaped  a  cry. 
Like  the  deep  murmur  of  a  distant  sea, 

O  turn  thy  step  :  yon  prospect  is  a  lie  ; 

0  \vrong  not  us,  that  yet,  perchance,  may  be. 
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at  tije  Parting  of  tfje  EEa^s. 
II. 

I  THANK  Thee,  God,  for  those  sweet,  nameless  hours 
When  truth  and  beauty  wandered  hand  in  hand, 
And  innocence  betwixt  the  twain  did  stand 

Like  some  fair  child  amid  a  field  of  flowers. 

Recall  them,  God,  when  sometime  grimly  lowers 
The  sky  above,  and  on  life's  barren  strand 
The  billow  breaking  washes  from  the  sand 

The  most  ambitious  projects  of  my  powers, 

Or  when  temptation  fans  with  sullen  breath 
Some  hidden  forces  into  kindled  strife. 
O  Thou  that  never  failest,  help  me  then — 

Help  me  to  conquer  sin,  as  Thou  didst  death, 
That  so  I  may  attain  eternal  life, 

And  glorify  Thee  evermore.     Amen. 
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O  Happiness,  light-hearted  once  thou  wast, 
\Mien  mirth  outleaping  from  thy  sunny  eyes 
Broke  o'er  thy  dimpled  face  in  radiant  wise, 

And  on  thy  wealth  of  golden  ringlets  tossed. 

But  that  was  long  ago.     Now  thou  hast  lost 
That  careless  sparkle,  and  the  close  snood  ties 
Thy  darkened  tresses  in  more  ordered  guise, 

And  shades  of  grief  thy  countenance  have  crossed, 

Like  some  sad  note  amid  a  mirthful  strain. 
Thy  cheeks  no  longer  are  so  ruddy-hued, 
And  darker,  richer  fabric  makes  thy  dress  ; 

Thy  lightest  laughter  mellowed  is  with  pain  ; 
Sweet  thoughts  make  music  most  in  solitude, 
And  deeper  are  thine  eyes,  O  Happiness . 
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©rirf. 

Come,  soothing  Song,  soft  as  the  wing  of  sleep, 
And  lend  a  mourning  heart  some  gi-ateful  strain 
Come,  ring  the  changes  on  the  rhyme  of  pain, 

And  help  me  now  my  weary  vigil  keep. 

Slow,  sadly  slow,  the  laggard  moments  creep. 
For  one  has  passed  who  cometh  not  again  ; 
Oh,  say  not,  Song,  to  sorrow  is  in  vain. 

And  tell  me  not  'tis  vanity  to  weep. 

For  that  word  never  dried  a  mourner's  tear. 
And  truth  may  be  the  heart-broke  sobs  we  pay 
Fall  not  in  silence  on  the  lifeless  clay, 

As  most  men  fancy,  and  as  all  men  fear. 
But  haply  in  some  deep,  mysterious  way 

They  come  to  him  as  music  in  his  ear. 


England,  the  cup  of  blood  is  well-nigh  filled 
Of  those  that  have  outraged  God's  mighty  law 
And  man's  humanity.     The  Lion's  paw 
Must  strike  in  vengeance  of  the  martj^rs  killed, 
The  blood  of  women  and  of  children  spilled 
To  sate  the  Chinese  dragon's  filthy  maw  ; 
And,  Countries  civilized,  that  crime  who  sav/, 
Let  not  your  vengeful  ire  be  ever  stilled 
Until  the  fullest  recompense  they  pay ; 

Trust  not  to  Oriental  subtlety ; 
Let  Bear  and  Eagle  each  make  common  prey ; 

Join,  England,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany, 
Join,  Italy,  America,  Japan  : 
Do  battle  for  the  cause  of  God  and  man. 


Eijt  jFalling  of  tl)E  iLeafaes. 

Build,  build,  youth,  build  of  mem'ry's  varied  store 
Some  warmthful  shelter  'gainst  the  chill  of  age  ; 
Note  ev'ry  verse  upon  life's  passing  page, 

And  each  soft  sentiment  deep-lined  enscore, 

For  comes  the  time  when  such  shall  be  no  more  ; 
Oh,  from  the  woods  now  musical  encage 
Some  songsters,  for  the  storm  anon  must  rage, 

And  autumn  strew  the  branches  on  the  floor  ; 

Hope  not  that  summer  evermore  shall  last, 

For  winter  's  nigh  with  tempest,  snow,  and  rain  ; 
Cull,  cull  some  blooms  from  life's  now  flowery  ways, 

To  press  between  the  shut  leaves  of  the  past ; 
One  day  thou  shalt  rejoice  if  they  retain, 
Tho'  withered,  some  faint  scent  of  vanished  days. 
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©n  a  Beetle  Eilkti  in  a  ffias=jet. 

Alas,  poor  beetle,  didst  thou  then  unsheathe 
Thy  wings  of  gauze,  and  from  thy  dark  cave  rise, 
Brave  as  a  fairy  dragon,  to  the  skies, 

To  perish  only  in  a  tiery  lethe  ? 

Thou  little  guessed  yon  beauteous  sun  would  seethe 
Thy  tender  limbs  and  pinions,  for  thine  eyes 
But  saw  'twas  lovely,  nor  couldst  thou  surmise 

That  death  was  lurking  that  bright  orb  beneath, 

Nor  aught  of  alien  substance  there  could  dwell. 
But,  great-souled  insect,  deem  not  there  is  shame 
In  high  aspiring  ;  yet  this  truth  remains — 

Hell  may  be  heaven,  and  heaven  may  be  hell, 
For  may  not  pure  perfection  burn  like  flame 
Aught  that  to  less  than  purity  pertains  ? 
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lEnnisfeillen  from  ^Sortora  J^tlL 

Like  some  toy  city  on  a  ciystal  sea, 
The  little  town  lies  almost  at  my  feet, 
With  barrack,  church,  and  monument  complete, 

As  ever  filled  a  childish  heart  with  glee. 

The  tiny  boats  that  o'er  the  water  flee, 

The  soldiers  in  the  barrack-square  that  meet, 

The  tap 'ring  spire  that  marks  the  well-known  street, 

That  whole  wee  world — how  dear  it  is  to  me, 

How  well  it  suited  with  the  youthful  mood 
That  loved  to  ponder  on  the  painted  scene. 
Where  all  things  did  so  perfectly  accord. 

Oh,  in  that  picture  may  there  nought  intrude. 
Be  that  one  memory  for  aye  serene, 

Oh,  keep  the  serpent  from  this  Eden,  Lord. 


iLauliator  JTemports  Sett. 

When  we  lament  the  light  of  other  days 
In  some  dark  hour  of  passionate  despair, 
The  temple,  that  of  ruined  joys  we  rear, 

Is  such  as  never  met  our  living  gaze. 

The  hand  of  mem'ry  tenderly  that  strays 

Amid  the  dead  leaves  where  the  blossoms  were- 
As  some  lone  mother  sees  the  little  chair, 

And  her  dead  darling  crowns  vnth  heavenly  rays- 

The  scattered  petals  lovingly  doth  range. 

But  all  the  stinging  thorn-pricks  doth  forget, 
And  paints  a  picture  all  of  flowers  and  green. 

So  when  we  ponder  on  some  mournful  change, 
'Tis  not  what  was  our  secret  thoughts  regret, 
But  what  we  fancy  haply  might  have  been. 
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My  small  Republic  once  made  Prudence  chief, 
And  Fear  his  minister,  while  Passion  led 
With  Hope  the  opposition.     Then  was  shed 

No  lustre  on  our  arms  ;  like  frozen  grief 

Our  troops  inactive  lay.     That  rule  was  brief, 
And  Hope  and  Passion  seized  the  power  instead 
Then  gallant  soldiers  vainly  fought  and  bled 

For  mad  ambition  or  too  fond  belief. 

A  great  Reformer — Wisdom  called — arose 

And  summoned  Prudence  from  oblivion's  shade, 

Where  was  employed  the  minister's  repose 
To  plant  slow-gi'owing  box-trees  in  a  glade. 

But  Hope  held  equal  rule.     Then  ceased  our  woes, 
For  Passion  joined  with  Fear,  and  both  obeyed. 
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When  shyly  peeps  the  bud  from  fronsed  moss, 
I  say  that  not  a  flower  more  lovely  grows 
Than  that,  the  wee,  white,  innocent  moss-rose  ; 
But,  oh,  when  over-blossomed  what  a  loss 
Of  all  the  simple  charm  I  deemed  so  sweet ! 
Could  the  moss-rose  become  a  Marechal  Niel, 
Sweet  childhood  lovely  womanhood  would  meet, 
Young  charm  would  into  full-blown  beauty  steal, 
And  God  have  formed  one  loveliness  complete. 
Sweet  Love,  while  hearts  are  young  how  great  a  bliss  ! 
While  cheeks  are  soft  and  lips  are  fresh  to  greet,' 
Who  '11  grudge  the  fond  caress  and  lingering  kiss  ? 
But,  oh,  thou  'It  sadly  wish,  ere  life  doth  end, 
The  lover  of  past  years  would  grow  a  friend. 
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a  ilea. 

Amid  the  fabled  store  of  fairy-land, 
A  prince,  we  read,  once  wooed  a  fair  princess  ; 
But,  since  to  her  mere  honest  worth  was  less 
Than  tinselled  glitter,  which  the  world  calls  grand, 
She  scorned  the  proffer  of  his  heart  and  hand. 
Nor  deemed  the  gift  he  gave,  tho'  'twas  a  rose 
The  like  of  which  not  outside  heaven  grows. 
The  single  offspring  of  the  sun  and  shower, 
Worth  aught,  because  'twas  but  a  real  flower. 

Oh,  thou,  my  fair  princess,  to  whom  I  kneel, 
I  have  a  flower  that  blooms  but  once,  a  trove 
The  which  no  coffer  heart  can  twice  conceal. 
A  soul's  affection,  sweet,  I  bid  thee  prove  ; 
Scorn  not  mine  all,  because  'tis  real  love. 
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As  when  upon  Arabia's  fabled  strand 

From  out  that  coffer- tomb,  the  seaman's  spoil, 

Th'  enchanted  vapour  slowly  did  expand 

In  darkling  circles  from  its  misty  coil, 

Till  soaring  by  degrees,  in  wondrous  wise. 

Substance  and  shape  it  took,  and  at  the  end 

That  late  in  casket-prison  closely  penned 

Towered  in  majestic  state  above  the  skies, 

And,  lo,  the  Genius  raised  his  awful  size. 

So,  spiral-circling  into  misty  shapes, 

With  quiv'ring  coils  and  ringlets,  that  unroll 

In  fancy-phantoms,  soothing  to  the  soul. 

The  Genius  Nepenthes  now  escapes 

From  out  his  prison  in  my  pipe's  small  bowl. 
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a  BirtbHag. 

Thy  dial-hand  has  crossed  one  minute  space 
Of  those  three  score  thy  little  hour  doth  own 
Ere  eventide,  when  shades  no  more  are  thrown 

To  mark  the  moments  on  the  dial's  face, 

When  time  shall  be  no  more.     Oh,  let  us  place 
O'er  thy  dead  year  some  small  memorial  stone  : 
Its  joys  and  sorrows  are  not  all  thine  own, 

Since  none  can  run  in  solitude  his  race, 

Who  is  not  less  or  more  than  humankind  ; 
We  cannot  joy  or  sorrow,  rise  or  fall 

Unto  ourselves,  for  bonds  mysterious  bind 
Each  soul  to  each  ;  and  deem  not  this  is  all, 

For  that  same  Sun  that  shadows  out  thy  time 

As  surely  shineth  in  a  better  clime. 
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These  is  a  floweret,  like  an  infant's  eyes, 

That  loves  to  lurk  'mid  lush  grass  by  some  stream, 
In  spots  where  sunbeams  on  dank  pebbles  gleam, 

And  makes  a  little  rustic  paradise 

Unconsciously,  and  uncomj^laining  dies 

When  some  dull  ox  its  tender  grace  doth  deem 
His  proper  carpet.     There  are  those  who  seem 

To  give  their  all,  which  never  satisfies 

Those  favoured  ones,  that  thankless  take,  and  feel 
'Tis  but  their  due,  and  nothing  more,  they  get. 

They  crush  some  little  life  beneath  their  heel. 
And  go  their  ways  and  instantly  forget. 

Oh,  there  's  a  world  of  pathos  in  the  thought 

That  called  that  tiny  flower.  Forget-me-not. 
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Mulct  est  tiestpere  in  loco. 

Life  hath  its  jesters  ;  deem  not  lost  those  hours 
When  some  of  us  assume  the  motley  wear, 
For  oft  the  fullest  sympathy  is  where 

Mad  jest  flits  fastest  forth  from  Folly's  bowers  ; 

And  those  that  in  the  flash  of  wit  have  powers 
To  wean  the  soul  from  brooding  on  despair, 
To  chase  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  care, 

Lack  not  their  part  in  this  sad  life  of  ours, 

Where  oft  the  spangled  robe  and  jingling  bells 
Are  but  the  garb  the  broken  heart  doth  choose 

To  hide  some  wound  where  festered  sorrow  dwells. 
Lest  others  see  and  half  their  gladness  lose. 

Oh,  in  the  final  transformation    cene 

Some  motley  robes  will  change  to  brightest  sheen. 
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Wiit  Soul. 

0|SouL,  most  like  thou  art  a  naked  thought 
As  yet  unshapen  in  some  poet's  mind, 
A  mystic  presence,  huge  and  undefined, 

That  is  in  awful  being,  yet  is  naught 

Until,  its  wordy  tabernacle  wrought, 
Its  body  and  investiture  it  find. 
So,  Soul,  art  thou,  of  body  unenshrined, 

A  mighty  being,  not  in  substance  aught, 

Yet  all  existence  in  mysterious  wise  ; 
A  spirit  brooding  o'er  oblivion's  tide, 
Perchance  thou  'rt  in  the  breezes  that  refresh 

The  brow  of  nature,  when  the  sun  doth  rise, 
And  dwell 'st  in  night's  starred  canopy  so  wide, 
Waitinar  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
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Songs. 


apologia. 

Count  it  not  folly  that  my  song 

Is  more  of  thoughts  than  things, 
For  to  imagination  throng 

Thoughts  ever  more  than  things  ; 

And  thoughts  'tis  mem'ry  mostly  brings, 
And  hope  the  same  would  fain  prolong, 
And  so  it  well  may  be  my  song 

Is  more  of  thoughts  than  thinirs. 
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El\t  iWinor  Iteg* 

My  song  must  be  in  minor  key, 

For  life 's  my  theme,  and  life  is  sad. 

The  sweetest  music  still  must  be 

A  melody  in  minor  key ; 

So,  happy  children,  blame  not  me 
Because  my  note  is  seldom  glad, 

For  he  must  sing  in  minor  key 

Whose  theme  is  life,  since  life  is  sad. 
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Ignis  Jatuus. 

What  maid  would  be  a  light  of  love, 
WTiom  short  delay  could  make  a  bride  ? 

For  well  may  faithless  lover  rove 

From  her  that 's  but  his  light  of  love. 

What  ship  lies  anchored  in  some  cove 
While  free  the  ocean  is  and  wide  ? 

O  maid,  be  not  a  light  of  love, 

For  steadfast  truth  will  make  thee  bride. 
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**Stoeet  trelte  jangletr/' 

Oh,  there  is  laughter  fraught  with  pain, 

As  sometimes  there  are  joyful  tears. 
The  tears  of  joy  not  long  remain, 
But,  oh,  that  laughter  fraught  with  pain, 
It  marks  the  bursting  of  the  brain, 

And  madly  jangles  years  on  years. 

Oh,  there  is  laughter  fraught  with  pain, 

As  sometimes  there  are  joyful  tears. 
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^i^t  JFligJ}t  of  Eimc. 

With  radiant  feet,  sweet  Hours,  speed  fleet 

And  call  the  Seasons  after, 
As  mad  to  woo  they  follow  you. 

Who  dance  before  with  laughter. 
There  's  beardless  Spring  with  young  liking  : 

Dawn  says  she  '11  be  his  sister  ; 
But  oh,  fie,  fie  !  I  wonder  why 

She  blushed  so  when  he  kissed  her. 
There  's  Summer  gay,  who  courts  Mid-day, 

But  dearer  loves  shy  Evening, 
Whom  all  night-tide  he  sleeps  beside, 

Her  breast  with  rapture  heaving. 
With  reeling  pace  and  wine-flushed  face, 

Comes  festive  Autumn  glowing. 
His  wreath  half-dead  from  ofi*  his  head, 

At  Twilight's  feet  down  throwing, 
A  gentle  pair  ;  her  dusky  hair 

With  his  bright  tresses  mingles. 
And  all  her  frame  with  rosy  shame 
And  short-lived  languish  tingles. 
But  now,  behold,  comes  Winter  old 

In  stately  stiffness  courting  ; 
With  smothered  smiles  and  mocking  v.'iles 
The  Hours  at  him  are  sporting. 
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E^t  Jligbt  of  Eimt. 

His  mantle  grey  Dawn  plucks  away, 

And  shows  the  blue  robe  under  : 
His  frosty  crown  comes  tumbling  down, 

By  Mid-day  rent  asunder. 
But  Night,  sly  maid,  demure  and  staid, 

Awaits  him,  simple  seeming, 
One  shoulder  bright,  one  breast  all  white, 

From  out  black  tresses  gleaming. 
The  jewelled  rings,  perchance,  he  brings, 

Perchance  his  frost- wove  garland, 
Like  diadem  of  many  a  gem 

Rapt  from  the  dome  of  starland, 
Will  make  atone  for  fierce-burst  zone 

And  rude  will  rudely  wroken, 
For  ne'er-known  bliss  of  lover's  kiss 

Nor  joy  of  lover's  token. 
So  onward  fleet  with  twinkling  feet 

Soft  brides  and  wanton  spouses  ; 
Gay  Summer,  Spring— e'en  Winter — sing, 

And  Autumn  still  carouses. 
As  dance  ye  still  your  mad  quadrille, 

Each  round  a  year  flits  o'er  us  ; 
That  time  were  fain  be  young  again 

To  foot  it  in  your  chorus. 
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STljF  JFltg{)t  of  Eime. 

Fast  and  more  fast  whirl  ever  past 

Thro'  all  your  dizzy  mazes, 
For  as  ye  fly,  my  hopeful  eye 

On  nigher  blisses  gazes. 
Sooner  my  SAveet  these  arms  shall  meet 

The  swifter  ye  are  moving  ; 
But,  oh  !  sweet  Hours,  sleep  in  your  bowers 

The  while  that  we  are  loving. 
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''Wi^txt  f)atl)  passeU  atoag  a  glorg  from  tf|e 
Eartf}/* 

The  freshness  of  life  has  departed, 

The  gladness  when  morning  was  young, 
For  the  bells,  that  once  jingled  light-hearted, 

The  changes  of  knowledge  have  rung. 
And  rest  is  now  dearer  than  motion  ; 

No  more  thro'  new  lands  would  I  range, 
For  the  spirit  is  dead  to  emotion, 

And  quiet  is  sweeter  than  change. 
Where  Procne  once  wailed  'mid  the  willows, 

Her  elegy  sigheth  no  more  ; 
Where  Triton  once  trumped  to  the  billows, 

The  cold  ocean  beats  on  the  shore  ; 
Where  the  footsteps  of  Morn  lingered  rosy. 

Now  breaks  the  chill  grey  of  the  Dawn  ; 
Where  Love  culled  her  dewy-steeped  posy, 

The  ploughshare  has  furrowed  the  lawn. 
And  morning  drags  slowly  to  even, 

And  night  bringeth  sleep  with  no  dreams, 
And,  oh  !  how  far  distant  that  heaven 

Whence  once  I  saw  hourly  bright  gleams  : 
Sweet  Innocence  sleeps  'neath  the  daisies, 

That  once  she  would  string  in  a  chain, 
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''iWi)txt  Ijatl)  passEti  atoag  a  glorg  front  tlje 
rartl)/* 

And,  tho'  the  Christ  dead  sinners  raises, 

She  never  can  waken  again. 
The  future  once  wore  all  the  brightness, 

But  now  the  best  days  are  behind, 
For  the  eyes  that  look  forward  are  sightless, 

And  the  hope  that  still  gropeth  is  blind. 
When  the  last  dull  hot  sun  is  a-setting, 

And  life  has  taught  all  we  must  learn, 
God  grant  Lethe  brings  us  forgetting. 

And  the  freshness  of  youth  may  return. 
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Efje  liesting  of  dirrams* 

I  DREAMED  that  heaven  was  builded 

Of  fair  thoughts  gleaned  on  earth 
To  be  new  cast  and  gilded 

In  the  mould  of  another  birth. 
And  each  bright  hope  we  win  here 

Will  find  its  true  life  there, 
But  every  thought  of  sin  here 

Will  make  that  heaven  less  fair. 
O  God,  keep  ever  from  us 

All  thoughts  not  bright  and  true, 
That  so  the  Land  of  Promise 

May  be  of  Beauty  too. 
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I^opc, 


Oh,  teach  me,  Hope,  to  sing  of  thee  ; 

Too  well  I  know  to  sing  of  sorrow, 
And  all  the  songs  of  memory 

Are  still-bom  strains  that  know  no  morrow. 
But  thou  art  fair,  sweet  Hope,  as  fair 

As  life  at  morning's  breaking. 
When  Dawn  smiles  thro'  her  saffron  hair, 

From  pillows  grey  awaking. 
And  on  that  fresh,  young  face  of  thine, 

No  shade  of  sad  regret  doth  linger. 
For  never  there  is  traced  one  line 

By  jealous  grief's  deflowering  finger. 
Too  long  I  've  strayed  in  barren  lands 

Some  golden  truth  pursuing  ; 
Stretch  out  the  comfort  of  thine  hands, 

Bid  me  be  up  and  doing. 
For  Lov^e  can  grieve  and  Faith  despair. 

But  thou  Love's  tearful  eyes  art  drying, 
And  Faith  dost  quicken,  till  they  dare 

Both  take  thine  hand,  and  look  on  djdng. 
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nines. 

When  the  warm  blood  of  youth  courses  free  in  my  veins, 

Oh  !  how  can  I  sing  of  dull  sorrow  ? 
While  Love's  purple  light  is  a-clothing  the  plains, 

Why  take  any  thought  for  the  morrow  ? 
It  is  weary  work  proving  that  God  doth  exist, 

When  earth  is  all  music  with  praises  ; 
When  the  road  is  so  straight,  wherefore  wander  and  twist 

In  labyrinths,  by-paths,  and  mazes  ? 
Can  knowledge  be  knowledge,  that  knows  not  to  live. 

And,  Life,  who  in  booklore  will  find  thee  ? 
I  '11  sing  with  the  sparrows,  and  thanks  with  them  give, 

And  leave  empty  logic  behind  me. 
I  know  the  first  jjremiss  of  Life's  enthymeme  : 

'Tis  the  gladness  of  this  summer  season  ; 
The  conclusion,  I  know,  God  is  good  :  what's  between 

I  '11  leave  to  logicians  to  reason. 
Come  out  in  the  sunshine,  come  rest  by  the  pool. 

Come  lie  'mid  the  daisies  and  clover  ; 
If  sometime  it  thunder,  how  grateful  and  cool 

Is  the  air  when  the  storm  has  blo^vn  over. 
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"  Some  have  said 
We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore." 

Coleridge. 

If  'tis  as  poets  sing, 

That  here  we  're  lingering 
As  'twere  a  stage  of  some  eternal  course, 

Is  it  this  ladder  time 

We  ever  higher  climb, 
Or  sink  we  by  degrees  from  worse  to  worse  ? 

I  cannot  well  believe 

Each  new  birth  doth  receive 

A  spirit  ever  viler  than  before. 
The  history  of  tlie  earth 
Shows  progress  in  each  birth  ; 

The  man  to-day  is  higher  than  of  yore. 

And  souls  how  sunk  so  e'er, 

Yet  yearn  for  purer  air, 
And  who  shall  say  such  yearning  is  a  lie  ? 

That,  spite  of  all  our  power, 

We  're  sinking  hour  by  hour, 
Dragged  by  defiling  Fate  we  cannot  fly  ? 
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iines. 

But  if  we  still  aspire 

From  higher  Fate  to  higher, 

How  vile  was  at  the  first  the  soul  of  man  ! 
Worse  than  I  am  and  thou, 
Worse  than  the  worst  is  now, 

I  cannot  deem  God's  Image  worse  began. 

What  lieth  death  behind, 

Whether  new  life  doth  find, 
The  soaring  soul  leasing  a  home  more  pure, 

Or  whether  at  a  leap 

To  Paradise  from  sleep 
We  pass  :  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  is  sure  : — 

The  child  of  yesterday, 

I  won  my  earliest  way 
When  light  my  unaccustomed  eyes  did  gain, 

When  on  white-sheeted  mind 

Impressions  I  designed. 
And  started  the  machinery  of  the  brain. 
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aii&ice  to  a  £ober. 

Oh,  if  you  love  her, 

Show  her  the  best  of  you  ; 
So  will  you  move  her 

To  bear  with  the  rest  of  you. 
Coldness  and  jealousy 

Cannot  but  seem  to  her 
Signs  that  a  tempest  lurks 

Where  was  sunbeam  to  her. 
Patience  and  tenderness 

Still  will  awake  in  her 
Hopes  of  new  sunshine, 

Tho'  the  storm  break  for  her 
Love,  she  will  know,  for  her. 

Like  the  blue  firmament, 
Under  the  tempest  lies 

Gentle  and  permanent. 
Nor  will  she  ever 

Gentleness  find  the  less. 
When  the  storm  overblown 

Leaveth  clear  kindliness. 
Deal  with  her  tenderly, 

Skylike  above  her, 
Smile  on  her  waywardness. 

Oh,  if  you  love  her. 
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©rifting* 

Drifting,  drifting,  drifting, 

Down  Life's  sluggish  stream 
Borne,  poor  fragile  bubbles, 

'Mid  a  sweet  love  dream. 
Now  the  waters  roughen  ; 

Still  we  '11  wait  and  drift. 
Waiting  till  the  sun  shines. 

And  the  storm-clouds  lift. 
Happy  in  our  love,  dear. 

Storms  we  can  defy. 
And  if  winter  darkens. 

Hand  in  hand  we  '11  die. 
Drifting  on  to  ocean, 

On  the  stream  of  bliss. 
Stifle  petty  troubles 

In  one  long,  sweet  kiss. 
Drifting,  drifting,  drifting, 

Landscapes  gliding  by. 
Each  the  other's  landscape. 

Darling,  you  and  I. 
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Eoo  Beautiful. 

Thou  art  like  the  full-blown  rose, 

Far  too  splendid  for  to  wear  ; 
Lovely,  but  untouched,  it  grows  ; 

Perfumes  unresponsive  air. 
Lovely—  far  too  lovely — thou  ; 

Dazzling  doth  thy  beauty  prove  ; 
Envied  and  admired,  I  trow. 

But  thou  wert  not  made  for  love. 
She  is  like  the  rose-bud  sweet, 

Pretty,  but  not  beautiful ; 
Such  the  flowers  we  fondly  greet, 

Such  the  blooms  we  love  to  cull. 
Far  more  lovely  is  the  rose, 

In  its  dazzling  beauty  dressed  ; 
Yes,  but  still  untouched  it  grows, 

For  we  love  the  rose-bud  best. 
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Song, 

There  was  a  maid  one  morning 

Out  walking  'mid  the  flowers  ; 
The  sun  was  sweetly  shining 

Between  the  summer  showers  ; 
The  rain-drops  hung  like  diamonds, 

All  glittering  from  the  trees  ; 
And  like  a  beauty's  perfumed  breath 

Soft  came  the  fragrant  breeze. 
So — like  a  maid  that,  weeping. 

Smiles  sweetly  thro'  her  tears, 
And  joy  half  conquers  sadness. 

And  hope  dispels  her  fears. 
The  maiden  plucked  a  blossom 

Of  fragrant  meadow-sweet. 
And  stripped  the  tender  softness  off, 

And  cast  it  at  her  feet. 
The  soft,  sweet  meadow-blossom. 

So  wantonly  betrayed — 
It  was  the  flower  of  dawning  love, 

And  thou,  the  cruel  maid. 
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a  ©UEStion  anti  a  iXeplg. 

I  VIEWED  the  woods,  and  found  them  fair  : 

Fair  spread  the  mead,  fair  stretched  the  sky, 
Fair  light  was  smiling  everywhere  — 

The  only  thing  not  fair  was  I. 
I  cried  aloud  in  my  despair, 

"Breathe  on  me,  God,  and  let  me  die  ; 
Where  all  is  lovely  can  I  dare 

To  soil  a  perfect  purity  ?" 

Then  did  a  solemn  voice  reply, 
'  From  chaos  I  this  world  did  rear, 

Yon  root  in  life  decayed  doth  lie  ; 
To  ask  thy  use,  fond  man,  forbear  ; 

On  nought  1  build  eternity." 


2C{)e  Sours  ©opr* 

The  world  grows  old,  and  hastens  to  its  doom  ; 

The  very  sun  is  not  as  bright  as  yore  ; 
Man  treads  a  fleeting  path  unto  the  tomb. 

Sun,  world  but  live  and  die  ;  doth  man  do  more  ? 
Is  't  not  enough  to  toil  and  struggle  now  ? 

Ah  !  there  's  our  hope  and  trust :  since  now  we  toil, 
As  evening  frees  the  beast  from  wain  or  plough, 

We  think  that  death  will  free  us  from  life's  broil, 
Not  with  oblivion — wherefore  then  our  birth. 

Since  all  man's  work  can  profit  man  alone, 
And  if  man  die,  his  work  dies  with  the  earth — 

But  with  an  evening  rest  after  the  toil  is  done. 
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disillusion. 

What  use  is  the  temple  we  builded, 
When  the  idol  we  worshipped  was  clay  ? 

The  incense  that  filled  it,  the  music  that  thrilled  it — 
What  use  any  longer  are  they  ? 

The  rose  that  is  cankered  at  centre 

Is  fouler  than  weeds  in  decay  ; 
Vain  care  hast  thou  spent,  for  the  worm  doth  it  enter> 

Oh  !  cast  it  quick  from  thee  away. 

Cast  from  thee  the  vessel  that 's  broken  ; 

The  day  of  its  beauty  is  fled  ; 
The  deed  that  is  wroken,  the  word  that  is  spoken 

Can  ne'er  be  undone  or  unsaid. 

Oh  !  thou  that  so  much  didst  deceive  me, 

I  never  can  trust  thee  again  ; 
I  could  not  believe  thee,  I  cannot  but  leave  thee. 

For  less  than  pure  trusting  is  vain. 
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a  iLament* 

In  the  chill  of  the  lonely  December, 

When  the  warmth  of  glad  summer  has  set. 
Would  youth  might  be  taught  to  remember 

And  age  could  but  learn  to  forget. 
The  one  all  too  easily  forgetteth, 

The  other  too  sure  doth  recall, 
And  age  beyond  measure  regretteth, 

And  the  sorrow  of  youth  is  too  small ; 
For  the  sunshine  when  haply  it  setteth 

Is  sunk  with  no  dawning  for  all. 
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E\}t  ^ozVb  3o^  antf  ®rtef. 

The  poet's  rapture  lieth  there  : 

That  from  his  fancy  teeming 
With  rich  ideals  he  can  rear 

Fair  fabrics  of  his  dreaming  ; 
That  from  his  store  of  truth  and  good, 

Of  glorious  form  and  feature, 
He  peoples  still  his  solitude 

With  some  ideal  creature. 
But,  oh  I  if  from  the  life  of  things 

Some  grace  he  cannot  borrow, 
To  blend  amid  the  strain  he  sings, 

His  gift  is  turned  to  sorrow. 
His  grief  of  griefs  what  tongue  can  say, 

When  shudd'ring  from  the  real, 
He,  empty-handed,  turns  away 

To  fashion  his  ideal. 
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iSS  ttje  jFiresttrr. 


Oh!  'tis  sweet  in  winter's  evenings  to  draw  close  unto  the 

fire, 
While  the  blue  smoke  spirals  dreamily  from  meerschaum  bowl 

or  briar  ; 
Then  doth  Reason's  head  contentedly  on  Truth's  full  breast 

recline, 
And  the  warmth  of  mere  good-nature  courses  through  the 

veins  like  wine. 
Then  the  yearning  speculations,  that  soared  up  the  live-long 

day. 
Fold  their  wings,   drop,  and   beneath    their  plumes  tuck 

sleepy  heads  away  ; 
While  the  mind  its  mazy  chart  of  future  lands  aside  has  cast, 
Straying  idly  thro'  experience  on  the  high-road  of  the  past, 
Come  the  future,  as  it  will  come  :  be  it  whatsoe'er  it  may, 
There  are  sweet  hours  to  look  back  on,  that  it  cannot  take 

away. 
There  are  blisses,  follies  haply,  yea,  e'en  sins  ;  but,   friend, 

to  me 
They  are  worth   for  dear  remembrance  all  that  evermore 

can  be. 
Sweet    hours  sweetly,   sadly  wasted  !    Oh  !    dull  moralist, 

refrain  ; 
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332  t\}t  jFiresltie. 

Give  me  back  time,  place,  companion,  and  I  '11  waste  them 

so  again. 
It  was  wrong,  no  doubt,  and  meetly  I  had  made  a  sterner 

fight; 
But  give  back  that  wrong  ambrosial,  and  I  will  not  make  it 

right. 
I  have  one  strong  justifiance  and  I  know  it  mine  in  sooth  : 
False  to  every  creed  of   morals,  I  have  still  been  true  to 

Truth. 
Frown  upon  me,  Moral  Custom,  frown  with  sadly  scornful 

brow  ; 
But  I  tell  thee,  frown  thou  ever,  Truth  is  mightier  than 

thou. 
Pity  me,  fair  Abstract  Goodness,  tell   me  righteousness  is 

bliss, 
Yea,  dissolve  in  tears  of  pity ;  Truth  is  mightier  than  this. 
Raise  your  hands  in  holy  horror,  say  damnation  is  my  end, 
And  that  Satan  is  my  master ;  was  Truth  ever  Satan's  friend  ? 
Or  cry,  "What  is  Truth  ?  "  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands,  in 

triumph  nod  ; 
But  the  vault  of  heaven  trumpets,  "God  is  Truth,  and  Truth 

is  God." 


a  HoiBit  Song. 

Come  the  future  as  it  will, 

Bring  the  ages  what  they  may, 
What  was  once  all  perfect  truth, 

Perfect  truth  must  be  for  aye. 
1  have  writ  in  sands,  no  doubt, 

And  the  tide  of  life  rolls  on  ; 
Lo,  it  blots  the  writing  out, 

And  the  tender  tale  is  gone. 
But  howe'er  the  ocean  roll 

On  the  still  receding  shore, 
It  can  never  drown  the  soul : 

That  abides  for  evermore. 
And  the  soul  has  learned  the  tale 

That  the  darkling  waters  cover  ; 
Hark,  its  voice  is  in  the  gale 

That  the  billows  sweepeth  over. 
Men  unborn  must  hear  the  song, 

And  their  hearts  shall  guess  its  story ; 
To  the  gentle  'tis  of  love. 

To  the  strong  its  note  is  glory. 
Heart  of  man,  mayst  not  but  list — 

For  ye  needs  must  pass  that  shore — 
To  the  voice  that  swells  the  blast 

With  the  song  the  waves  wash  o'er. 
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a  Host  Song. 

There  be  some  its  note  will  thrill, 

As  the  winds  theii-  heart-strings  sweep, 
Some  with  rapture  it  will  till, 

Some,  they  know  not  why,  will  weep. 
Aye,  there  's  glory  in  the  tale, 

And  there 's  joy  for  him  who  hears, 
And,  hearts  gentle,  search  ye  deep. 

There  is  theme,  sad  theme,  for  tears. 
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Srtje  3os  of  ffiriet 

I  PASSED  by  the  churchyard  green, 

With  its  grey  forms  nestling  in  spring  ; 
Meth ought  I  saw  a  phantom  shape, 
Methought  I  heard  her  sing  :— 
'*  Ye  tell  me  of  life's  sweet  joys. 

But  of  fair  flowers  twine  me  a  wreath. 
There 's  never  a  joy  in  life 

Is  worth  the  joy  of  death. 
Life's  joys  are  flowers  in  the  Spring, 

But  rotted  leaves  in  the  Fall  : 
I  would  not  change  my  joy  of  grief 

For  all — for  all. 
I  deck  my  joy  in  a  shroud, 

And  sobs  are  the  laughter  I  pay, 
Men  deem  that  my  mirth  is  a  groan. 

And  shudder  and  pass  on  their  way — 
Pass  on  where  the  joys  of  life 

To  shallow  raptures  call, 
But  the  beauteous  joy  of  grief 

Is  worth  them  all. 
Oh,  nought  can  ye  know  of  joy 

Till  your  joy's  cause  lieth  in  clay. 
And  ye  sit  on  the" cold,  cold  grave, 
And  weep  your  hearts  away. 
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€\}t  302  of  ffirirf. 

There  is  but  a  single  joy 

That  atones  to  man  for  his  fall  : 
'Tis  the  joy  of  grief,  the  joy  of  grief, 
Surpassing  all." 

I  came  to  a  lonely  grave, 
And  drew  the  ivy  apart : 
"  Here  lieth  Catherine  Wilde, 
Who  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
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STfjine  ant  JHtne* 

Thine  is  the  quiet  verdant  grave, 

The  tiny  love- wove  wreath, 
The  slab  with  text  and  name  and  date, 

All  that  is  fair  in  death . 
Mine  is  the  grief  that  thou  art  gone, 

The  chill,  drear,  joyless  strife. 
The  lonely  hearth,  the  friendless  home. 

All  that  is  dread  in  life. 
Thine  is  the  joy  of  stainless  souls, 

The  knowledge  all  is  best, 
Th'  inheritance  of  boundless  space, 

The  freedom,  love  and  rest. 
Mine  is  the  trust  that  God  is  good, 

And  all  will  righted  be  ; 
The  quiet  rode  almost  in  sight, 

The  hope  of  meeting  thee. 
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I  THANK  my  God  that  I  may  soar 

Until  the  beating  spirit's  wings 
Knock  almost  at  High  Heaven's  door, 

Outside  the  earthy  life  of  things  ; 
And  when  my  drooping  pinions  rest, 

And  falls  the  soul  to  earth's  dull  sod, 
I  sink  upon  one  loving  breast  ; — 

For  this  1  thank  my  God. 
By  this  I  know,  despite  base  birth, 

Despite  high  yearning  to  be  free, 
That  heav'n  above  and  lowly  earth 

Alike  were  truly  meant  for  me. 
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Spring  at  JHorning. 

There  's  a  dawn  above  the  mountains'  height, 

There  's  a  glory  on  the  verdant  wold, 
In  the  heart  of  Life  is  a  light 
And  joy  untold. 
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Summer  at  Noon. 

In  a  sunshine  the  hills  are  arrayed, 

There  's  a  shadowed  warmth  in  the  wood, 
God  vieweth  all  He  hath  made, 
And  finds  all  good. 
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autumn  at  lEfaenmg. 

Oh,  soft  is  the  grey  pearly  haze, 

Where  the  boughs  stand  majestic  and  bold, 
And  the  mellowed  woodland  displays 
Its  red  and  gold. 
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SEinter  at  Ntgfjt. 

On  a  mystic  world  shine  the  stars. 

One  shade  o'er  the  pure  smooth  creeps, 
Then  the  moon  looks  out  thro'  cloud-bars 
On  life  that  sleeps. 
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Sleep. 

Peacefully  slumbering, 
Nothing  encumbering 

Her  in  her  rest, 
Sweet  dreams  attending  her, 
Angels  defending  her  ; 

Is  she  not  blessed  ? 
Parted  the  lips  of  her, 
Quiv'ring  the  tips  of  her 

Shaded  eye-fringes. 
From  a  red  fold  of  dress 
Dawn  on  her  golden  tress 

Rosily  tinges. 
Shall  she  awaken  to 
Sin  and  heart-ache  and  to 

Life  at  its  best  ? 
Oh,  sad  satiety, 
Never  come  nigh  to  the 

Pure  of  that  breast. 
Sleep  in  thy  purity. 
Thine  the  security 

Innocence  knows  ; 
God  watcheth  over  thee. 
Angel-wings  cover  thee 

In  thy  repose. 
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me. 

Darts  the  sunbeam  in  the 
Eyes  that  ope  dreamily, 

Loath  to  return 
To  life  from  the  rapture,  that 
Poets  would  capture,  that 

Earth-dwellers  spurn . 
Leaps  the  sunbeam  in  the 
Shadow  and  gleam  of  the 

Tangle  of  hair  ; 
Rosy  tinge  darteth  down 
Just  to  where  parteth  gown 

And  bosom  fair. 
Nestles  there  flower-like, 
There  doth  it  cower,  like 
Hawk-hunted  bird. 
Wondrously  pretty  that, 
Yet  'tis  a  pity  that 

Ever  she  stirred. 
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Slumbering  peacefully, 
Calmly  and  easefully, 

'Neath  the  primroses, 
Green  grass  is  over  her, 
Earth's  womb  doth  cover  her. 

Soft  she  reposes. 
Swift  pass  the  years  for  her, 
One  sheddeth  tears  for  her, — 

Tears  half  of  joy, 
That  she  is  resting  and 
Free  from  molesting  and 

Pleasures  that  cloy. 
If,  as  in  fear  we  hope, 
Ever  the  bier  doth  ope, 

She  from  within 
Straight  to  her  God  will  fly, 
For  'neath  that  sod  doth  lie 

Taint  of  no  sin. 
Why  should  we  weep  for  thee  ? 
Dreamless  thy  sleep  for  thee, 

Or  if  thou  dream, 
'Tis  of  Elysium,  the 
Light  of  thy  vision,  the 

Sky-vista'd  gleam. 
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iLo&e';5  ILotoptagia. 

I  'll  lap  iny  Love  in  a  golden  cloud 
And  lightly  I  '11  waft  her  afar, 
Sweet  perfumes  I  '11  bring  her, 
Soft  music  I  '11  sing  her, 
And  never  a  note  shall  jar. 
There's  a  land  where  the  sun  never  setteth, 

Where  the  season  is  ever  at  May, 
And  whoso'  doth  find  it  forgetteth 

The  griefs  that  dull  mortals  efiray. 
And  no  one  who  findeth  regretteth, 
But  longs  in  that  country  to  stay. 
Come  away.  Dearest, 

The  moon  is  a-light, 
And  love  shineth  clearest 

In  silence  of  night ; 
What  can  be  thou  fearest 

To  stay  thee  from  flight  'i 
Our  bark  is  all  ready, 

The  wild  winds  are  dumb, 
Save  zephyr  that  whispereth 

Come,  dear  one,  come. 
Now  the  tide  serveth 

And  calm  is  the  main  ; 

If  once  the  wind  swerveth, 

'Twill  ne'er  blow  again ; 
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fLobe's  iLotopfjagia. 

And  the  land  of  fair  promise, 
Where  sun  doth  not  set, 

Will  e'er  be  hid  from  us 
In  the  mist  of  regret. 
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Oh,  Memory  hath  a  living  joy, 

Tho'  all  she  loves  be  dead  ; 
The  rapture  of  the  song  remains 

Long  when  the  strain  is  fled  : 
The  rosebud's  perfume  lingers  yet 

When  all  its  leaves  are  shed. 
I  know  not  if  the  phantom  note 

I  'd  for  the  song  exchange  : 
I  know  not  if  the  perfumed  leaves 

In  order  I  'd  arrange  : 
I  know  that  if  the  past  came  back, 

I  'd  find  the  old  love  strange. 
For  Memory  paints  her  living  joy 

With  hues  the  heart  supplies, 
The  lights  and  shadows  mellow  grow, 

And  mingle  as  Time  flies, 
And  outline  bold,  and  contrast  sharp, 

And  all,  save  softness,  dies. 
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*'0h,  Memory,  walk  with  me,"  I  cried, 

"  We  '11  view  old  scenes  together  ; 
The  gorse  yon  hill  in  gold  has  dyed, 

'Tis  just  last  summer's  weather." 
So  walked  we,  Memory  and  I, 

Thro'  pathways  fancy-haunted. 
And  many  a  sweet  spot  passed  we  by. 

As  on  our  way  we  jaunted. 
Here  She  and  I  once  paused  to  rest, 

'Twas  there  the  wild  flowers  grew ; 
We  lingered  at  yon  stream,  nor  guessed 

A  whole  hour  we  'd  passed  thro'. 
The  rustic  at  that  gate  came  out. 

While  we  sat  most  demurely  : 
He  must  have  thought  were  we  about 

Mere  botanizing  purely. 
But  ever  as  we  walked  it  seemed 

That  Memory's  face  grew  bright, 
Her  eyes  were  scarce  as  tho'  she  dreamed,. 

But  viewed  fair  scenes  in  sight : 
Till  at  the  last,  in  sheer  surprise, 

I  cried,  "  What,  Memory,  ails  thee  ? 
A  sudden  joy  has  lit  thine  eyes. 

And  night  no  longer  veils  thee." 


nines. 

At  that  she  smiled  with  wondrous  glee, 
And  cried,  "  Thine  eyes  I  '11  ope  : 

Thou  deemest  Memory  w^alks  with  thee, 
But,  lo  !  my  name  is  Hope." 
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3an.  X,  X900* 

In  the  New  Year  that  doth  open 

I  have  many  things  to  do  : 
I  must  take  the  old  year's  treasures, 

Golden  hopes  and  lessons  too, 
And  must  coin  them,  coin  them,  coin  them 

In  experience'  mint,  until 
True  they  ring,  and  pass  for  current, 

Buying  bread  my  wants  to  fill. 
If  I  sow  a  field  with  flower-seeds. 

Most,  I  know,  will  come  to  bloom  ; 
So,  when  hopes  I  Ve  faii-ly  planted, 

Wherefore  doubt  I  '11  gather  some  ? 
Every  year  1  plant  my  flower-seeds, 

More  I  learn  what  seeds  to  sow, 
Where  and  when  and  how  to  till  them  ; 

And  with  hopes  'tis  even  so. 
Every  year  of  harvest  reaping 

Tells  me  why  some  darlings  failed 
By-and-by  I  '11  tell  you  proudly, 

Much  I  hoped,  and  all  availed. 
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©n  an  uglp  iHilling  Builtrtng, 


"  '  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

Keats  {Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn). 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

Keats  {Endymion). 

"  I  have  loved  the  piTnciple  of  beauty  in  all  things." 

Keats  {Correspondence). 

By  him  that  in  the  Grecian  urn 

Saw  all  philosophy  enshrined, 
All  that  mankind  hath  need  to  learn 

To  fill  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 
By  him  that  joy  perennial  viewed, 

Where  Beauty's  magic  touch  did  rest. 
Who  bowed  before  her  glory  nude — 

By  him  and  her  I  now  protest. 
Ah,  poor  Utility,  'tis  vain  : 

Who  dares  assume  profane  control. 
How  great  soe'er  the  body's  gain, 

To  wound  the  God-reflecting  soul  ? 
God  never  fashioned  aught  not  fair, 

And  sure  God's  vdW  he  doth  transgress 
Who  dares  with  impious  hand  to  rear 

A  bulk  of  hideous  usefulness. 
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©n  an  uQlg  JHtllmg  JSutltring. 

Before  the  mountain's  holy  fane, 

Where  light  and  shade,  like  children,  pl-iyed. 
E'en  in  the  heavens'  charmed  demesne 

Of  cloud  and  blue, — doth  this  invade  ; 
A  needless  outrage  !     Go  to  Greece  : 

From  Pagan  rev'rence  learn  how  stone 
May  worship  God,  whom  fair  things  please, 

Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
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Wi}t  Song  of  a  JHinutc 

The  song  that  I  sing,  lo,  it  comes  with  the  spring, 

But  the  sadness  of  winter  is  in  it  ; 
It  is  here  with  soft  showers  and  the  fresh-budded  flowerj 

It  is  only  the  song  of  a  minute. 
When  the  gay  meadow  fills  with  the  glad  daffodils 

Dancing  in  like  a  party  of  children, 
Till  the  joy  of  their  rout  makes  the  heart  to  laugh  out, 

At  their  antics  and  frolics  bewild'ring  ; 
Then  my  brief  minute's  song  will  be  lost  in  the  throng 

Of  the  jargonings  birds  will  be  singing, 
So  merry  'twill  seem  that  the  past  was  a  dream, 

And  that  nature  is  now  but  beginning. 
'Tis  well  that  my  note  should  in  spring  be  forgot, 

For  the  sighs  of  drear  winter  were  in  it ; 
I  am  glad  my  sad  air  with  its  chill  wail  of  care. 

Was  only  the  song  of  a  minute. 
But  from  deep  in  one  heart  it  will  not  depart, 

Tho'  young  nature  rejoiceth  as  never. 
For  the  dull  note  of  pain  in  that  minute's  refrain, 

Is  for  one  the  deep  dirge  of  for  ever. 
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i^tl  nisi  ILacrima. 

They  tell  me  the  tears  of  a  nation 

Are  the  wreath  of  the  heroes  that  fall, 
But  for  him,  my  poor  darling,  my  hero, 

The  tears  of  a  mother  are  all. 
Ah,  who  is  it  weeps  for  my  darling, 

But  his  mother — his  mother  alone  ? 
Why  should  they  ?     Some  know  not  war's  sorrow. 

And  some  need  their  tears  for  their  own. 
And  this  is  the  end  of  his  glory — 

To  fall  in  his  manhood  and  pride, 
And  never  an  eye  for  him  weepeth, 

But  hers  that  will  never  be  dried. 
And  this  is  the  end  of  his  glory — 

In  his  pride  and  his  manhood  to  fall, 
And  of  soldier's  reward  for  my  darling, 

The  tears  of  a  mother  are  all. 
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Eafee  iPains. 


Whatever  thou  findest  to  do, 

Oh,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 
For  he  that  hath  fought  to  the  last 

Hath  never  been  vanquished  quite. 
He  that  e'er  doeth  his  best, 

Best  lives,  tho'  he  never  attains, 
For  the  highest  pleasure  of  life 

Is  the  pleasure  of  taking  pains. 
Take  pains  both  in  things  great  and  small 

^^^lether  glory  or  wealth  be  the  gains. 
Or  if  only  to  teach  a  maiden  to  love, 

Take  pains — take  pains. 
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Oh  !  Charity,  would  that  thy  cup 
Were  deeper  commingled  with  ruth  ; 

There  are  those  that  examples  of  sin  gather  up 
As  eager  as  newly  found  Truth. 

Oh  !  Charity,  never  to  rise, 

Were  surely  far  better  for  all, 
Than  to  learn  the  straight  path  to  the  skies. 

By  watching  how  other  men  fall. 
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5Co  JHemorg. 

Oh  !  wherefore,  Memory,  dost  paint 

In  so  fair  hues  old  days'  delight  ? 
Have  I  not  reason  for  complaint, 
The  real  never  was  so  briojht  ? 
The  light  thou  settest  in  yon  skies 
Was  never  seen  by  mortal  eyes  ; 
Reality  such  bliss  ne'er  knew 
As  thou  wouldst  have  me  fancy  true. 

Then  o'er  the  pensive  brow  of  thought, 

A  slow  smile  sadly  stole. 
And  in  my  strain  a  change  was  wrought, 

And  light  flashed  in  upon  the  soul. 
'Tis  but  reflection's  eye  that  spies 
The  richest  beauty  where  it  lies  ; 
The  joys  thro'  memory  we  see, 
Are  truer  than  reality. 

Who  ever  caught  the  sweet  note,  Av^hile 

The  song  was  ringing  in  the  ear  ? 
Who  saw  the  beauty  of  the  smile, 

Before  'twas  changed  into  a  tear  ? 
Who  knows  the  bliss  of  cheek  on  cheek. 
Till  his  its  soft  mate  vainly  seek  ? 
The  deepest  rapture  still  must  be 
Sought  in  the  store  of  memory. 
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Which  wouldst  thou  rather  be  : 

Short  and  brief,  as  the  wind-strewn  leaf, 
Or  living  long,  like  the  note  of  a  song, 

In  human  memory  ? 

Other  Springs  will  come  and  go, 
Other  leaves  the  wind  will  strew, 
Others  yet  the  branch  puts  forth 
To  confront  the  angry  North  ; 
But  the  note  that  once  rings  true 
Echoes  all  the  ages  thro'  ; 
Tho'  the  song  may  change  its  name, 
Yet  the  note  is  still  the  same. 

Choose,  then,  not  to  be 

Short  and  brief,  as  the  wind-strewn  leaf, 
But  living  long,  like  the  note  of  a  song. 

In  human  memory. 
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'®nt  moxti  is  ton  often  profaneli/' 

Strange  that  the  soul's  adoration, 

The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above, 
And  passion's  unholy  creation, 

Have  only  one  name  ;  it  is  Love. 
Oh,  Love,  guilty  men  have  deflowered  thee, 

And  naked  have  left  thee  to  shame  ; 
But  God  hath  in  Heaven  embowered  thee, 

And  chosen  thee  e'en  for  His  name. 

I  will  not  say.  Sweetheart,  "  I  love  thee," 

For  men  on  that  fair  name  have  trod  ; 
I  dare  not  say,  Sweetheart,  "  I  love  thee," 

For  Love  is  my  debt  unto  God. 
Yet  soul  unto  soul  may  be  joined,  dear. 

In  deeply  mysterious  degree  ; 
But  the  gold  word  hath  still  to  be  coined,  dear, 

To  express  my  soul's  yearning  for  thee. 
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CHrm's  ?piea. 


Oh,  England,  thou  now  art  but  learning 
What  the  tale  of  thine  annals  well  shows. 

That  the  land  where  the  shamrock  is  native 
Can  bear  richest  blooms  of  the  rose. 

Oh,  England,  where*er  the  rose  flourish 
In  lands  over  ocean's  wide  flood, 

The  soil  where  its  roots  strike  the  deepest 
Enriched  was  with  Erin's  best  blood. 

Oh,  England,  where'er  in  full  splendour 
The  glory  of  rose-blooms  is  seen, 

Remember  the  men  whose  loved  emblem 
Is  one  humble  leaflet  of  green. 


ErutJj  is  Brst 


Behold  the  world  in  moonlight  bathed, 

Soft  shadows  silvered  silently, 
Like  dusky  Beaut}^  gauze-enswathed 

From  breast  to  knee. 
Oh,  gaze  thy  fill  ;  that  mellowed  grey 

No  thought  suggests  of  sin  or  care, 
Unloveliness  is  toned  away : 

So  night  is  fair. 

Behold  the  world  in  noonday  pride. 

Bold  contrasts  with  bright  light  endued 
Fair  Beauty  casts  her  veil  aside 

And  standeth  nude. 
Oh,  gaze  thy  fill  ;  tho'  sin  and  care 

That  shadow-searching  sun  display, 
And  much  unloveliness  is  there  ; 

Yet  fairest  Day. 

Tho'  Ignorance  with  easeful  lie 
May  lull  the  soul  to  lifeless  rest, 

To  knowledge  close  not  up  thine  eye. 
For  Truth  is  best. 
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'*<So  mag  t\}z  outtoarti  sfjotos  ht  least 
tfiemselfaes.'' 

In  the  bustle  and  the  hurry  thro'  life  going, 
Most  men  merely  mark  exteriors,  never  knowing 
That  the  gaudiest  flowers  are  not  the  sweetest  smelling, 
Nor  the  noblest  souls  have  leased  the  fairest  dwelling. 

I  found  an  angel  soul 

In  a  tiny  cot  abiding  ; 
The  busy  throng  pass  to  and  fro. 

And  never  guess  her  hiding. 
But  thro'  that  wee  cot's  windows, 

Since  I  had  time  to  peer, 
My  heart  has  kept  repeating — 

An  angel  lodgeth  here  ; 
And  traA-el-stained  and  weary, 

I  'd  fain  give  wand 'ring  o'er, 
And  humbly  to  that  cot  approach, 

And  knock  upon  the  door. 
She  will  not  answer  roughly. 

For  see  I  day  by  day 
Such  beggars  kindly  greeted, 

Nor  hungry  sent  away. 
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&0  mag  tbe  outtoarti  si}otos  lie  least 
tIjemselbejS.*' 

But,  oh  I  nor  cup  nor  platter 

Can  satisfy  my  need, 
The  trav'ller's  welcome  would  I  gain, 

But  miss  his  soft  God-speed. 
For  those  aforetime  welcomed, 

But  saw  that  she  was  kind, 
But  I  know  nothing  nobler 

In  all  the  world  I  '11  find. 
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Beauty,  all  miscomprehend  thee, 

Thy  true  worth  is  known  to  few  ; 
Most  with  too  much  zeal  attend  thee, 

Many  steal  thine  honour  due. 
When  thou  'rt  but  a  mask  of  feature, 

Doomed  with  rotted  flesh  to  die. 
This  much  owes  thee  human  nature — 

That  thou  dost  delight  the  eye. 
But  when  lovely  is  the  spirit. 

Fair  must  needs  the  spirit's  shrine  ; 
Such  the  grace  when  dost  inherit, 

Somewhat  then  art  thou  divine. 
Beauty,  fain  I  'd  bow  before  thee. 

Paying  all  true  honour  due  ; 
Then  may  ne'er  mine  eye  adore  thee, 

Till  my  soul  hath  viewed  thee  too. 
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Wot  irt. 


You  do  not  love  me,  s^yeet, — not  yet  ; 

But  were  I  gone,  you  would  regret, 

A  little  weep,  a  little  fret, 

Before  you  'd  quite  forget. 

You  'd  miss  one  face  that  ever  wore 

In  your  small  world  a  .smile, 

And,  wond'ring  why,  you  'd  deem  a  while 
All  was  not  as  before. 
A  thousand  nameless  little  things 

Would  mutely  speak  my  name, 
And  half  the  moments  each  day  brings 

Would  not  be  quite  the  same, 
For  still  my  study  has  it  been, 

By  slow  and  small  degrees, 
To  minister,  tho'  all  unseen , 

Unto  your  joy  and  ease. 
'Tis  more  by  keeping  grief  apart 

Than  bringing  pleasure  nigh 
I  seek  to  steal  into  your  heart 

Almost  unconsciously. 
For  less  the  gratitude  that 's  paid 

To  summer's  kindly  heat 

Than  to  the  tree  that  lends  a  seat 
'Neath  intervening  shade. 
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Not  get. 

So  this  in  four  short  years  I  've  won 
By  service  small  in  silence  done, 
That  you,  this  sunflower's  love-dogged  sun, 
Would  miss  me,  were  I  gone. 
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a  Song. 

Gathering  garlands  they  went 

Thro'  the  delight  of  the  lawn, 
Culling  its  beauty  and  scent, 

Glad  in  the  freshness  of  dawn, 
Finding  new  wonders  that  lie 

Hid  in  each  bell  of  wild  heather  ; 
Would  we  were  such,  you  and  I, — 

Children  together. 

Two  little  hillocks  are  green 

Where  the  flowers  bloom  'mid  the  graves 
There  the  first  sunshine  is  seen, 

There  the  lush  grass  softly  waves, 
Thence  can  one  hillward  espy 

The  first  purple  brown  of  the  heather  ; 
Would  we  were  so,  you  and  I, — 

Sleeping  together. 
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Can  you  gather  the  sparks  of  the  fire  that  is  dead  ? 
Can  you  catch  the  sweet  notes  of  the  song  that  is  fled  ? 
Can  you  follow  the  flight  of  the  bird  that  has  sped  'i 
And  can  you  give  gladness  to  me  ? 

You  may  kindle  new  flames  on  the  hearth  that  is  chill  ; 
The  lute  with  new  melody  haply  may  thrill  ; 
You  may  cage  a  new  songster  to  sing,  an  you  will ; 
But  you  cannot  give  gladness  to  me. 

The  spirit  that 's  cold  can  be  warmed  ne'er  again  ; 
The  heart  that  is  broken  can  sing  no  sweet  strain  ; 
The  youth  that  is  fled  comes  not  back  ; — it  is  vain  : 
You  cannot  give  gladness  to  me. 
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Extract  from  an  lEpistle  to  Strlla. 

When  the  pride  of  glorious  warfare  flames  across  the  smiling 

land, 
And  the  sunbeams  sparkle  gaily  on  the  silver-bladed  brand. 
And  the  troops  go  forth  to  battle  in  their  glittering  array, 
And  the  music-laden  breezes  silken  standard  folds  display  ; 
When  the  bannered  pageant  marches  'gainst  the  armies  of 

the  foe — 
Woman,  ours  is  death  and  glory,  thine  is  life  and  living 

woe  ! 
Oh,  'tis  noble  when  we   perish   'mid   the   tumult  and   the 

cheers, 
And  what  cares  the  God  of  Battles  for  a  woman's  bitter 

tears  1 
Dig  a  trench  upon  the  held,  and  cast  inside  the  useless  dead  : 
Fire  a  volley : — now  more  greenly  grows  the  grass  above  their 

head. 
Hast  thou  lost  a  lover,  maiden  ?     Dry  those  eyes  and  weep 

no  more  ; 
In  his  country's  flag  he  's  rotting  on  a  distant  foreign  shore. 
Hast  thou  lost  a  husband,  widow  ?     Come,  no  longer  sit  and 

sigh, 
For    the    grape-shot    rent     his    vitals,    and    he    perished 

GLOKIOrSLY. 
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Extract  from  an  lEpistle  to  Stella. 

Hast  thou  lost  thy  darling,  mother?     Smile  with  joyful 

heart  again ; 
For  a  bright  young  life  was  ended  on  a  glokious   battle 

plain. 
And  we  ask  who  won  the  vict'ry,  and  in  thrilling  triumph 

tell  :— 
'Twas  the  gallant,  great  commander  ; — but  who  speaks  of 

those  that  fell  1 
And  the  sand  lies  o'er  the  bones  of  those  possessed  of 

deathless  fame  ; 
We  may  ask  who  here  are  sleeping, — but  can  any  tell  their 

name  ? 
When  their  bones  the  plough  or  spade  shall  in  the  future 

time  display. 
Who  will  know  they  once  were  numbered  in  a  glittering 

array  ? 
Who  will  know  the  tears  and  sighing  of  the  mother  and  the 

bride  1 
And — those  heroes — who'll  remember  that  so  gloriously 

they  died  ? 
Mother,  bride,   and  lonely  sweetheart,   let  your  tears  of 

anguish  fall. 
For  their  glory  's  gone  for  ever,  but  the  grief  will  last  for 

all: 
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But  for  one  weakness — that  my  sweet  delight 

And  dearest  treasure  of  a  life  else  poor — 

I  were  a  god  in  all  but  continent. 

Joy  I  can  conquer,  grief  subservient  make 

To  the  great  soul,  that  joy  and  grief  alike 

Sees  but  as  abstract  fancies  of  mankind. 

Pain  racks  the  body,  but  can  that  avail 

To  stay  the  spirit  in  its  flight  sublime 

Thro'  all  the  great  and  visionless  expanse 

Of  knowledge  ?     Fear  I  can  it  affright 

The  inner  essence  indestructible  1 

Indifferent  were  I  to  all  the  fears, 

Hopes,  pleasures,  pains,  the  petty  alls-in-all 

Of  each  wee  human  atom  circumscribed 

With  limitless  conception  of  his  weight, 

But  for  one  weakness,  which  of  else  complete 

Makes  incompleteness,  since  one  part  it  lacks 

Of  those  that  sum  perfection  in  their  mass. 

Oh  I  if  a  steel  shaft  pointed  at  each  end 

We  placed  'twixt  breast  and  breast,  one  point  'gainst  each, 

Then  clasped  each  other  close,  as  we  are  wont, 

I  wonder  if,  when  blood  poured  forth  and  mixed. 

Mine  red  with  yours,  our  spirits  freed  would  mix, 
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And  of  two  incompletenesses  of  earth 

Make  one  completeness  for  Eternity. 

Then  all  the  weakness  were  removed,  for  then 

The  love  that  makes  us  mortals,  each  for  each, 

Would  be  no  longer  of  a  human  love. 

But  Love  of  that  divine  great  soul,  wherein 

Each  mortal  soul  was  merged  by  that  embrace, 

That,  through  the  fleshly  dying  of  the  parts, 

Gave  to  the  whole  full  immortality. 
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My  lady  loves  a  manly  form, 

A  kingly  bearing,  stature  tall, 
Which,  like  a  light-house  in  the  storm, 

'Mid  winds  and  waves  despising  all. 
Stands  out,  and  in  its  strength  secure, 

Security  doth  straight  inspire 
In  hearts  that  late  could  scarce  endure 

To  face  the  giant  tempest's  ire  ; 
Such  loves  my  lady  ;  can  she  then 
Love  me,  a  pigmy  among  men  ? 

My  lady  loves  a  voice  that  thiills 

With  music's  liquid  ecstasy, 
Such  as  the  raptured  list'ner  fills 

With  gTief,  or  love,  or  joy,  as  he 
Now  hears  brave  pain  in  accents  low. 

Now  whispered  vows,  now  virtue's  prize, 
Or  Battle's  anguish,  Victr'y's  woe 

In  dulcet  myst'ry  fall  and  rise. 
Ah,  me  I  no  blisses  can  I  bring  ; 
I  silent  love,  but  cannot  sincj. 
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My  lady  loves  a  courtly  knight, 

Graceful  in  movement,  be  it  his 
To  teach  the  tennis-ball  its  flight, 

Or  thro'  the  dance's  mazy  bliss 
To  guide  her  ;  who  the  while  compares 

The  bright'ning  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  the  first  tint  which  morning  wears. 

Ere  yet  the  dawn  has  dared  to  break. 
No  courtly  cavalier  am  I, 
With  smiling  lip  to  breathe  a  lie. 

Strong  is  the  ocean  as  he  breaks 

In  kingly  wrath  upon  the  shore. 
Yet  ne'er  the  monarch  cliff  he  shakes, 

But  back  recoils  with  sullen  roar. 
Mighty  the  wind  who  sweeps  amain. 

Bending  all  manhood  to  his  sway, 
Yet  'gainst  yon  oak  his  power  is  vain ; — 

Know'st,  Lady,  greater  strength  than  they  1 
Yet  these  all  worship  thee,  for  I 
Have  told  thy  praise  to  earth  and  sky. 
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I  cannot  mould  this  voice  of  mine, 

To  sing  to  dulcet  music  strain  ; 
I  can  but  tell  thy  charms  divine 

To  every  songster,  nor  in  vain 
Pray  them  to  sing  me  of  my  Love, 

Until  thy  charms  my  speckled  choir 
In  every  wood,  in  every  grove 

Sing  out  to  nature's  stringless  lyre. 
And  when  my  sunshine  bards  refrain, 
Sweet  Philomel  takes  up  the  strain. 

No  courtly  flattery  knows  my  tongue, 

No  polished  arts  my  actions  guide, 
Born  nature's  palaces  among, 

Her  courtiers  rude  taught  me  no  pride , 
I  will  not  lightly  touch  thy  waist. 

Or  kiss  thine  hand  or  lowly  kneel, 
Nay,  in  mine  arms  right  firm  embraced, 

Lip  on  thy  lip  my  kiss  thou  'It  feel. 
I  will  not  praise  thy  cheeks'  fair  hue, 
I  '11  say  I  love  thee, — and  'tis  true. 
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Hush,  ye  noisy,  babbling  waters. 

Cease,  thou  rudely  whisp'ring  breeze, 
Silence,  Philomel,  and  list'ning 

Stand  ye  still,  ye  wind-wooed  trees. 
Lo,  the  blue-bells  cease  their  flirting, 

Raptured  flow'rets  mute  rejoice, 
And  the  stars  have  ceased  to  twinkle, 

Heark'ning  to  a  silver  voice. 
Softly  low  in  rippling  sweetness, 

Pregnant  with  unuttered  sound, 
Music  making  gently  pensive. 

Light  with  love,  with  thought  profound. 
Every  word  a  poem  uttered, 

Breathing  yet  a  poem  more. 
Thought-waves  over  thought-waves  rippling 

On  the  mind's  fair-fabled  shore. 
Liquid  melody  and  tender 

Whispers  dream-delighted  rest, 
And  with  nectar  of  emotion 

Half  intoxicates  the  breast. 
Were  it  laden  with  reproaches, 

Still  'twere  sweet  as  moonlight  dew. 
Still  the  sound  were  music's  loveliest — 

And  the  words  are  music,  too. 
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Eo  a  Yoitt. 

Ofttimes  in  my  sleep  it  speaketh, 
Oft  in  day-dreams  it  I  hear, 

Bidding  hope  in  smiles  array  her, 
Whisp'ring  friendly  love  sincere. 
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I  FEEL  the  sunshine  on  my  cheek ; 

It  wakes  me  with  a  soft  caress ; — 
Ah,  sure  'tis  something  like  to  this 

Must  be  my  lady's  tress. 

Her  lips  are  like  to  honey  sweet, 
The  product  of  sweet  fragrancy. 

And  when  they  smile, — alas,  then  most 
I  would  that  I  could  see. 

Her  eyes  are  some  deep  music  strain, 
Now  borne  majestic,  grand  and  slow, 

Now  thrilling  all  in  happiness, 
Now  lost  in  echoes  low. 

And  how  shall  I  describe  her  brow, 
Unless  'tis  like  her  own  soft  voice, 

Or  like  the  thrill,  when  she  is  near. 
That  makes  my  blood  rejoice  ? 

The  world  is  fair,  the  sky,  I  ween, 
Is  like  the  scent  of  mignonette  ; 

But  when  she  's  nigh,  save  her  alone, 
All  beauties  I  forget. 
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Born  Blintr. 

Oh,  wherefore  was  I  sightless  born  ? 

They  say  Ood  's  just  and  kind  ; 
Say,  was  it  just  or  kind,  ere  yet 

I  'd  sinned,  to  make  me  blind  ? 

Ah,  sweet  one,  lay  tliine  hand  in  mine,- 

So  press  it  to  my  brow, 
And  whisper  thou  wilt  be  my  light ; — 

Aye,  God  is  kindly  now  ! 
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Thixe  is  the  young-souled  mirth,  my  love. 

The  grace  of  childlike  glee 
That  light'neth  in  thy  storied  eyes — 

Those  eyes  that  smile  for  me. 
This  did  I  see  in  thee,  my  love, 

This  do  1  see  in  thee. 

Thine  are  the  thousand  dainty  ways, 

Sweet  tricks  of  purity ; 
All  woman's  grace  in  miniature 

Artless  is  thine  and  free. 
This  did  I  see  in  thee,  my  love, 

This  do  I  see  in  thee. 

Thine  is  the  heart  whose  inborn  joy 

Time  dares  not  teach  to  flee. 
The  youth  for  which  no  second  birth 

Needs  Heav'n's  pure  bliss  decree. 
This  found  my  heart  in  thee,  my  love, 

For  this  my  heart  loves  thee. 
Thine  is  th'  unconscious  helpfulness 

That  gladd'neth  silently  ; 
Each  feels  his  troublous  burden  eased. 

Nor  deems  'tis  eased  by  thee. 
This  found  my  heart  in  thee,  my  love, 

For  this  my  heart  loves  thee. 
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Thine  is  the  goodness  known  to  few 
Which  least  itself  doth  see, 

The  cheer  in  pain,  the  love  in  grief. 
True  Christianity. 

This  felt  my  soul  in  thee,  my  love, 
For  this  my  soul  loves  thee. 

Thine  is  the  sweet  forgivingness — 
Oh,  else  what  hope  for  me  ? — 

The  perfect-souled  womanliness 
That  sin's  excuse  can  see. 

This,  oh,  my  love,  I  saw,  found,  felt, 
And  alway  love  in  thee. 
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In  the  firelight's  flick'ring  twilight  when  alone, 
Oft  in  mem'ry's  land,  out  yonder 
Where  the  shadows  throng,  I  wander 
With  my  own. 
Hand  in  hand  the  fancy-phantoms  wend  their  way 
Thro'  old  scenes  of  sweetest  rapture, 
And  from  cold  December  capture 
Flowers  of  May. 
On  they  glide  in  airy  gladness  all  unseen. 

Sure  more  sweet  ne'er  smiled  Aurora, 
And  the  verdure  never  wore  a 
Brighter  green. 
If  we  pause  to  kiss,  what  wonder,  sweetheart  mine  ; 
For  the  sun  has  kissed  the  hedgerows. 
And  from  every  mossy  ledge  grows 
Eglantine  ? 
Hear  the  songster  sing  "  sweet,  sweet;"  'tis  of  you 
That  the  true-voiced  bird  is  singing. 
See  to  gemming  flow'rets  clinging 
Pearls  of  dew. 
If  we  sit  where  yonder  haycock  scents  the  breeze, 
If  my  arms,  my  sweet,  enfold  you, 
Not  the  sweet- voiced  bird  will  scold  you, — 
Who  else  sees  ? 
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Now  we're  in  the  dear  old  schoolroom  once  again, 
And  your  eyes  brown-green  are  gleaming, 
Irish  eyes,  with  mischief  teeming 
Now  and  then. 
If  I  move  a  little  closer,  who  's  to  see  ? 
Who  's  to  say  it  is  not  fitting  ? 
Who  's  to  tell  that  you  are  sitting 
On  my  knee  1 
Oh,  the  children  play  around  us  ;  nothing  seems 

Wrong  to  them.     They  've  romped  beside  us. 
But  their  bright  eyes  never  spied  us, 
For  we  're  dreams. 
I  have  lit  the  lamp  all  sadly,  for  its  light 

Says  there  's  no  more  time  for  dreaming, 
This  is  real,  that  was  seeming. 
Love,  good-night  I 
Did  you  make  life  worth  the  living  ?     No,  my  pet ; 

That,  for  all  the  joy  you  brought,  you  could  not  do. 
Life  was  worth  the  living  well  before  we  met  ; 
But  you  made  it,  darling,  worth  the  loving,  too. 
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Oh,  Sylvia,  softly  to-night 

Past  moments  come  back  once  again 
With  their  vista  of  memories  bright 

And  their  shadowy  haunting  of  pain. 
I  sit  by  my  fireside  alone, 

And  yoii  are  far  over  the  sea, 
But  fancy  setteth  to  tune 

The  memories  rising  in  me. 
Once  wont  were  we,  Sylvia,  to  meet — 

How  lovely  those  days  were  and  bright. 
When  hope  in  the  morning  was  sweet 

And  memory  sweeter  at  night. 
But  now  they  are  lost,  lost — all 

In  the  myriad  joys  that  are  flown. 
And  you  are,  perchance,  at  a  ball, 

And  I  am  here  sitting  alone. 
And  the  hope  that  those  mornings  was  bright,. 

Can  gladden  me  never  again. 
But  the  memory,  sweetest  at  night, — 

Thank  Heaven — must  ever  remain. 
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My  friend  unmet,  but  not  unknown, — 

Perhaps  because  unmet  my  friend  ; 
If  so  but  half  a  friend  alone, 

If  meeting  make  our  friendship  end. 
For  disillusion  is  the  test 

Of  love,  as  sorrow  of  its  worth — 
We  sift  and  take  the  gold  ;  the  rest 

We  cast  away  as  merely  earth  ; 
Therefore  if  dross  your  mind  finds  me, 

Cast  me  aside  as  I  shall  you. 
How  charming  e'er  you  seem  to  be 

To  one  that  takes  a  casual  view, 
If  that  you  seem  as  others  are 

When  I  have  met  you  face  to  face, 
No  more.     I  've  fancied  you  a  star, 

What  if  but  tinselled  is  your  grace  ? 
Well,  I  am  may  be  tinselled,  too. 

In  what  you  thought  me  purest  gold. 
You  think  I  love  you  ?     'Tis  not  true. 

You  think  I  'm  honest  ?     I  have  told 
As  many  lies  as  other  men. 

Though  lied  to  you,  perhaps,  I  've  not. 
You  think  I  'm  good  ?     I  've  sighed  '  Araen  ' 

To  garbled  prayers  for  Heav'n  knows  what. 
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And  Heav'n  in  knowing  more  than  I 

Proves  itself  Heav'n  and  mortal  me, 
'Tis  folly  if  we  deify 

What  soon  becomes  humanity, 
Therefore  know  me  :  no  shining  star, 

I  'm  hated,  loved,  admired,  and  spurned. 
And  I  shall  know  you  as  you  are  ; 

A  girl  with  much  to  still  be  learned. 
Some  men  there  are,  amid  the  mass. 

Elect,  no  doubt,  whate'er  their  vice, 
Who  seem  possessed  of  a  free  pass 

To  the  dress  circle  in  Paradise. 
We  are  not  such,  friend,  you  and  I  ; 

We  scramble  with  the  mass,  we  fall, 
Rise,  push  and  elbow  low  and  high. 

Bless  God  if  we  get  in  at  all. 
Then  what 's  the  play  ?     To  watch  the  rest 

Play  out  their  parts  where  late  we  trod, 
For  man  was  made  to  be  the  jest 

Eternally  of  man  and  God. 
Is  this  it  all  ?    Nay,  doubter,  look, 

This  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  "  parse. 
The  Great  Composer  never  took 

Eternity  to  make  a  farce. 
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There  's  no  fore-booking  seats  in  heaven  ; 

To  sit  on  God's  right  hand  not  yours 
To  ask,  nor  can  by  God  be  given, 

Save  where  pure  virtue  most  endures. 
And  there  's  no  scramble  at  the  door, 

For  Paradise  was  made  for  all. 
Do,  friend,  your  best,  God  asks  no  more. 

Great  praise  is  his  who  's  great,  though  small 
His  talent  at  the  first.     'Tis  such 

That  raised  men  in  the  scale  to  be 
A  glory  unto  God,  to  touch 

The  skirt  of  God's  eternity. 
Let 's  do  our  best ;  if  glorious  so, — 

Tho'  'tis  enough  that  God  has  seen. — 
For  what  we  are  we  '11  love  ;  if  no, 

Like  God,  for  what  we  might  have  been. 
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Dawn  awake,  ere  yet  the  morning 
Calls  thee  from  thy  roseate  bed, 
Ere  has  thrilled  the  earliest  songster, 
Ere  the  night  has  passed  away. 
Ere  the  moonlight  fays  have  fled, 
Welcome  in  my  love's  birthday. 
Bring  her  gifts  from  Mem'ry's  treas'ry, 

Bring  her  gems  from  Fancy's  store, 
Bring  her  robes  of  blissful  moments. 
Bring  her  jewelled  happiness, 
Bring,  from  Hope's  fair-vista'd  shore, 
All  her  heart  would  fain  possess. 
May  each  birthday  be  more  brighter, 
May  each  year  more  happier  prove, 
May  Love's  arms  for  ever  shield  thee. 
Many  as  fair,  thy  birthdays  be, 
And  may  each,  sweet,  of  our  love 
Prove  an  anniversary. 
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a  ffiarlanti. 

Xatuke,  cull  thy  brightest  blossoms  : 

Wreathe  a  garland  for  my  fair. 
Come  with  all  thine  honours  laden, — 
Sweetest  blooms  for  loveliest  maiden, 
Twine  them  in  her  silken  hair. 

Twine  for  me  the  minstrel's  ivy. 
Clinging  fast  a  faithful  friend. 
What  more  meet"?     For  she  's  a  poet, 
And  her  friendship,  well  I  know  it, — 
Constant,  clinging  to  the  end. 

Pensive  pansies,  for  she  's  thoughtful, 

And  the  graceful  jessamine, 
And  the  loyal  wallflower  borrow, 
For  she  '11  still  be  true  in  sorrow  : 
These  in  Stella's  garland  twine. 

Ah,  let  snowdrops  be  not  wanting. 
Gentle  flowers  of  hopeful  spring. 
Nor  the  yew,  for  without  sadness 
There  could  ne'er  be  perfect  gladness. 
And  the  modest  violet  brine:. 
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Dare  I  twine  the  tender  myrtle, 

Freshly  pearled  with  love's  soft  dew  ? 

Would  she  from  the  wreath  disgrace  it  ? 

Yes,  but  in  her  breast  to  place  it, 
Nature,  bring  me  myrtle,  too. 

Ivy,  wallflower,  pansies,  snowdrops, 
Myrtle,  jessamine,  and  yew. 

Ah,  fond  youth,  in  vain  thou  pleadest ; 

Folly's  flowers  are  those  thou  needest, 
For  together  such  ne'er  grew. 

Friendship,  Pensive  Hope  and  Sadness, 

Grace,  Love,  Truth,  Poetic  Art ! 
Nature,  for  the  once  thou  liest  : 
Thou  not  such,  I  ween,  sup)pliest. 
But  they  all  bloom  in  her  heart. 
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The  breeze  that  murmurs  o'er  the  lea, 
And  strays  amid  thy  perfumed  hair. 

Shall  tell  my  love,  sweet  maid,  to  thee. 
Its  whispered  sighs  my  faith  declare, 
And  haply  back  some  answer  bear. 

The  sunbeam  bears  my  spirit,  freed 
By  magic  fancy's  airy  wand, 

To  tell  thee  that  there  is  indeed 
A  Heav'n  of  love  this  earth  beyond, 
Nor  trust  is  vain,  nor  hope  is  fond . 

I  '11  bid  the  birds  my  message  tell. 

With  plaintive  chirp,  with  full  rich  note  ; 

This  tells  my  love,  and  that  full  well 
The  sighs  which,  vainly  stifled,  float 
From  out  my  breast  that  thou  'rt  remote. 

The  merry  stars  will  wink  my  love  ; 

The  silent  night  with  voice  divine 
Declare  it,  and  the  moon  above, 

Serenely  pure,  my  love  will  shine. 

Such,  Stella,  is  my  valentine. 
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''  Co  a  Nunnerg,  go/' 

Maiden,  choose  thy  loveliest  dresses, 
Bind  in  daintiest  coil  thy  tresses  ; 

Love  will  visit  thee  to-day. 
Arm  thyself  with  smiling  splendour , 
Soulful  sighs  and  blushes  tender, 
Glances  that  young  love  engender, 

Arm  thee,  maiden,  for  the  fray. 

Lo,  he  comes  with  honied  speeches, 
Now  demands  and  now  beseeches. 

Now  with  laughter,  now  with  sighs. 
He  adores  thee  ! — Don't  believe  him  ; 
Thinkest  thou  'twould  deeply  grieve  him. 
Didst  thou  flee  away  and  leave  him  ? 

Love  loves  laughter  light  and  lies. 

When  he  comes  with  sobbed  devotion, 
Passion  hoarse  and  choked  emotion, 

Listen,  maiden,  all  unmoved. 
Tasted  fruits  their  sweets  surrender, 
Heights  unsealed  are  wrapt  in  splendour, 
Heav'n  our  reach  would  earthly  render, 

And  we  love  who  never  loved. 
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''Eo  a  Nunneru,  go/* 

Thus  when  thou  hast  caught  him,  maiden, 
Fastly  bound  with  fetters  lade  him, 

Cast  him  in  some  darksome  place, 
Where  thy  smile  hath  never  lightened, 
Where  thy  presence  never  brightened 
Gloom,  by  mem'ry's  radiance  heightened, 

Leave  him  there  to  Death's  embrace. 

Then  go  forth  with  pride,  victorious. 
Clad  in  youth  and  beauty  glorious, 

Go  and  flirt  with  Time,  my  sweet. 
Time  at  first  will  soft  embrace  thee. 
But  each  kiss  with  lines  will  trace  thee, 
And  at  length  new  loves  displace  thee. 

Then  seek  out  a  nun's  retreat. 
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EMtau  Fifaant. 

My  Grandmamma  Bessie  looked  out  of  her  frame, 
And  she  smiled  as  she  smiled  in  the  Georges'  ; 

'  I  wonder,"  said  she,  *'  if  to  earth  now  I  came. 
If,  as  once,  I  'd  attract  the  youth  gorgeous." 

Oh,  Grandmamma  Bessie,  go  back  to  your  frame, 

And  smile  upon  Grandpapa  only, 
For  think.  Grannie  dear,  if  to  earth  back  you  came, 

How  he  would  in  spook-land  be  lonely. 

And  the  girl  that  would  capture  the  man  of  to-day 
Must  know  how  to  smoke  and  to  cycle. 

So  'tis  best,  Grannie  dear,  if  you  peacefully  stay 
In  the  family  vault  at  St.  Michael. 

What  made  the  old  girl  go  and  think  such  a  thing, 
Whatever  on  earth  was  she  dreaming  ? 

Why,  the  gay  little  songs  we  so  flippantly  sing 
Would  set  her  prim  modesty  screaming. 

And  yet.  Grannie  dear,  you  have  got  such  an  air, 

So  genuine  aristocratic. 
That  our  modem  chic  seems  a  vulgar  affair 

And  our  modern  beauty  erratic. 
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STailcau  Fibant. 

I  really  think,  on  my  word,  do  you  know  — 
But  don't  let  the  thought  of  it  move  you — 

That  the  men, — they  are  so  inconsistent  1 — altho' 
We  are  just  what  they  make  us,  would  love  you. 
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Little  Love  and  I  went  walking 

Side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand :  — 
Now,  what 's  it  to  you,  Sir,  of  what  we  were  talking  ? 

Heard  you  for  ever,  you  'd  not  understand. 

Little  Love  and  I  are  sitting 

Cheek  to  cheek  for  hours  on  hours  : — 

Now  what 's  it  to  you,  Sir,  that  time  is  a-flitting  ? 
Trot  on  to  your  tombstone  :  a  lifetime  is  ours. 

Little  Love  and  I  have  parted, 

Exit  left  and  exit  right  : — 
Now  what 's  it  to  you.  Sir,  the  quarrel  how  started  ? 

Nobody  asked  you  to  join  in  the  fight. 

Love  and  I  are  friends  again  now, 

Enter  centre,  lovers'  role  : — 
Now  what's  it  to  you,  Sir,  how  long  we  '11  remain  so  ? 

Forever  is  only  the  life  of  the  soul. 
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STo  a  ILatig  fajjo  cut  {}er  i^m  sfjort. 

Once  Venus  viewed  in  mirror  bright 

Her  form  reflected  with  delight  ; 

The  goddess  stood  herself  entranced  : 

Back  from  the  glass  her  bright  orbs  glanced, 

And  seemed  as  though  they  too  might  spy 

Themselves  within  their  parent  eye. 

"  No  wonder,"  said  she,  "  I  declare, 

That  mortals  say  that  I  am  fair  ; 

Yet  ne'er  as  now  they  saw  me  shine. 

If  Venus  robed  is  so  divine. 

What  passion  would  poor  mortals  feel 

For  Venus  seen  en  deshabille  ?" 

She  smiled,  and  held  behind  her  head 

Another  mirror  that,  instead 

Of  one  reflection,  she  might  view 

Reflections  in  an  avenue. 

Her  perfumed  locks  she  'gan  to  pin — 

Oh,  horror,  they  are  getting  thin  I 

She  stands  transfixed  with  dismay. 

And  wonders  if  they're  getting  grey. 

"Great  Jove  I  "  she  screams  with  mad  afiright, 

"  I  do  believe  that  strand  is  white.'" 

Some  locks,  alas,  she  must  resign, 

A  souvenir  to  jealous  Time, 
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Eo  a  ilatig  tol}o  cut  Ijer  \}m  sfjort^ 

Or  else  she  surely  will  be  called 

In  heav'n  and  earth  ''Myrtea  bald," 

In  Cometh  Juno,  scissors-armed  ; 

Of  course  she  '11  only  be  too  charmed 

To  aid  her  dearest,  and  indeed 

She  really  thinks  there  is  some  need. 

The  glittering  forfex  she  expands, 

Then  closes  quick  with  dext'rous  hands, 

And  in  her  lap  falls  glitt'ring,  bright 

A  shining  mass  of  gold  delight. 

Then  Venus  sighed,  and  scarce  withheld 

The  tears  that  to  her  eyelids  welled, 

And — why  conceal  what  she  'd  confess  1 — 

She  kissed  each  silken-tasselled  tress. 

*' Adieu,  adieu,  my  tresses  soft. 

More  loved  than  many,  kissed  more  oft. 

And  yet  1  '11  freely  let  you  go 

If  th'  others  more  profusely  grow." 

Then  with  a  resolute  despatch 

She  struck  what  gods  use  for  a  match  ;— 

A  little  blaze,  a  little  glare, 

And  Venus'  locks  were  roasted  hair. 
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Stella  in  a  33reeje. 

Zephyr  went  one  day  a-maying, 
Over  flower-starred  meadows  straying, 
Seeking  e'er  in  careless  leisure 
For  a  moment's  wanton  pleasure. 
As  he  went,  he  met  a  maiden, 
And  her  pensive  smile  delayed  him. 
First  he  gently  touched  her  tresses, 
Whisp'ring  dulcet  low  caresses  ; 
Then  her  soft  cheek  lightly  brushing, 
Marks  the  sweetly  guilty  blushing, 
And  the  sunset  hue  so  gloweth 
That  he  swears  he  '11  better  know  it. 
Then  her  hat  he  rudely  seizes, 
Casts  it  to  th'  attendant  breezes, 
And,  her  feeble  will  o'erpowering, 
Now  hot  kisses  he  is  showering 
On  the  bright-edged  cup,  which  ever 
Pouts  reluctance'  feigned  endeavour. 
Now  his  arm  her  waist  embraces. 
And  his  tender  clasp  efiaces 
Aught  still  left  of  poor  resistance. 
See  them  cu-cling  in  a  bliss-dance, 
Swifter  ever,  ever  swifter  ; 
Now  the  wind  aloft  doth  lift  her. 
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Stella  in  a  Breeze. 

And  her  skirts  are  madly  leaping  ; 
Sometimes,  oh,  so  shyly  peeping 
From  its  perfumed  home,  doth  flutter 
Foamy  lace  in  mischief  utter. 
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JEultum  in  ^^arfao. 

A  LITTLE  bit  of  ankle, 

A  little  dainty  shoe, 
A  little  white-frilled,  petticoat 

Just  peeping  into  view. 
A  little  shadow-sheltered  mouth, 

A  little  lurking  smile, 
That  shows  a  little  row  of  pearls 

For  such  a  little  while. 
A  very  little  conscience, 

A  little  code  of  laws 
For  use  in  little  matters, 

Which  little  trouble  cause. 
A  little  woman's  logic, 

That  always  has  at  hand 
A  woman's  little  reason, 

Men  little  understand. 
A  little  store  of  honour 

Which  little  fibs  eke  out, 
A  little  answer  ready 

To  solve  a  little  doubt ; 
Or  if  all  else  should  fail  her, 

A  winsome  little  pout. 
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Ittultum  in  ^arbo. 

A  little  hand,  that  softly 

Upon  your  arm  is  placed, 
A  little  look  of  innocence, 

A  little  slender  waist  ; 
A  little  ear  half-buried  in 

A  little  pile  of  curl, 
A  thousand  dainty  little  ways, 

That  mark  the  little  girl. 
Oh,  you  '11  forgive  her  littleness, 

And  learn  to  love  it,  too. 
When  she  a  little  bit  has  shown 

A  little  love  for  you. 
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Irrelefaant  Comparisonia;. 

Oh,  we  are  like  the  little  birds, 
Tho'  they  are  blithe  and  free  ; 

The  little  birds  have  got  their  bills, 
And  so,  alas,  have  we. 

'Tis  sad  we  're  like  the  little  birds, 
That  sing  upon  the  tree. 

For  ev'ry  bird  has  got  his  tail, 
And  so,  alas,  have  we. 

Oh,  little  birds,  that  sing  so  sweet, 
Would  I  were  e'en  as  ye, 

For  ev'ry  bird  is  worth  a  song. 
But  'tis  not  so  with  me. 
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Wi)t  JSluebell  anli  tJje  Bee. 

"  Be  a  bluebell, 

And  I  '11  be  a  bee, 
Gathering  honey 

From  thee,  from  thee." 

*♦  Thou 'It  be  a  bee? 
Likely,  I  trow  ! 
Buzz  here  a  while, 
To  the  rose-cup  then  go." 

"While  the  bluebell  is  sweet. 
When  goeth  the  bee  ? 
And  thou  wilt  be  e'er 
A  sweet  bluebell  to  me." 

*'  When  the  bell 's  out  of  bloom, 

To  his  hive  goes  the  bee, 
And  the  poor  little  flower 
Where  is  she,  where  is  she  ? " 

**The  sweet  of  the  bell 

Doth  bring  with  him  the  bee  ; 
And,  sweetheart  of  mine. 
Sure  thy  sweetness  is  thee," 
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STranslattonis. 

Virgil:  Aen.  I,  402-417. 

She  spake,  and  turning  round  bright  rosy  glowed 

Her  neck,  and  from  her  head  perfume  divine 

Breathed  her  ambrosial  hair  :  her  vesture  flowed 

Down  to  her  feet,  a  very  goddess  showed 

By  her  majestic  gait.     He,  when  he  knew 

His  mother,  thus  pursued  her  with  a  cry: — 

'*  \Vhy  dost  delude — aye,  thou  art  cruel,  too — 

So  oft  thy  son  with  visions  false,  and  why 

Dost  not  allow  to  join  this  hand  to  thine, 

And  hear  a  voice  thine  own  and  to  thyself  reply  ? ' 

But  Venus  circled  with  a  dark'ning  mist 

Their  way,  that  none  might  see  them,  or  molest. 

Or  work  delay,  or  why  they  came  request. 

Herself  in  flight  to  Paphos  doth  repau-. 

Joyful  to  home,  where  stands  her  temple,  where 

A  hundred  altars  Saban  spice  exhale, 

And  fresh^festoons  perfume  the  sacred  gale. 
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translations. 

Horace  :  Odes,  III,  9. 

"  Whilst  in  thine  eyes  I  favour  found, 
And  dearer  no  man  dared  to  fling 
His  arms  thy  snowy  neck  around, 
I  lived  more  happy  than  a  king." 

*'  While  thou  didst  love  none  other  more, 
And  Chloe  held  not  Lydia's  throne, 
A  fairer  fame  thy  Lydia  bore, 
Than  Roman  Rhea  e'er  did  own." 

"  Now,  Thracian  Chloe  is  my  Queen — 

Sweet  are  her  strains  and  skilled  her  lyre- 
For  her  all  joy  my  death  had  been 

If  Fate  would  spare  my  soul's  desire." 

*'  I  love  and  loved  am  too,  I  ween, 
By  Calais,  his  race's  joy, 
For  him,  oh,  bliss  two  deaths  had  been, 
If  Fate  would  spare  my  darling  boy." 

"  Suppose  the  ancient  love  returned, 

And  yoked  the  wand'rers  side  by  side. 
That  golden  Chloe's  charms  were  spurned. 
And  arms  for  Lydia  opened  wide  ? " 
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Eranslations. 

*'  Tho'  fairer  than  a  star  is  he, 

And  thou  more  changeful  than  the  sky, 
And  hastier  than  the  angry  sea, 

With  thee  'twere  joy  to  live — and  die." 
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translations, 

Euripides,  Hecuba,  905-052. 

(Ti)  fxiv,  CO  TrarpJs  'IXidj. 

Thou,  my  native  Ilias, 

City  now  no  more  unta'en, 

Lo,  how  thick  the  Hellene  mass 
Hides  thy  walls  and  fills  each  fane. 

Sacked  and  desolate  and  drear, 

Fallen  by  the  spear,  the  spear. 

Of  thy  diadem  of  towers 

Shorn  is  now  thy  queenly  head  : 
Smoke-besmirched  thy  piteous  bowers 

Ah,  no  more  thy  streets  I  '11  tread. 
Wretched  I,  in  endless  gloom  ! 
In  the  midnight  came  my  doom. 

Time  it  was,  the  banquet  o'er. 

When  sweet  sleep  bedews  the  eyes  : 

Said  my  lord  :  ' '  Love,  sing  no  more  ; 
Cease  the  choral  sacrifice." 

Then  he  laid  him  on  his  bed. 

Hung  his  lance  above  his  head  ; 
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(Eranslattans. 

And  no  more  the  sailor  press 
Crowding  in  our  port  he  viewed. 

Then  I  'ranged  each  wayward  tress 
Close  within  the  guardian  snood. 

Thro'  the  mirrors  golden-bright 

Gazing  at  the  vista'd  light. 

Ere  to  sleep  I  laid  me  down, 

Thro'  the  streets  a  tumult  passed, 
Stranger  voices  woke  our  town  : 

' '  Ho,  ye  Greeks,  at  last,  at  last ! 
Raze  their  fortress  to  the  ground  ; 
Victors  then  and  homeward  bound." 
Cold  my  couch  that  night  remained  ; 

Single-robed,  like  Dorian  maid, 
Dian's  awful  shrine  I  gained, 

Vain,  ah,  me  I  in  vain  I  prayed  ; — 
I  saw  my  lord  still  freshly  slain, 
And  I  am  borne  across  the  main, 
Looking  back,  how  unresigned. 

As  the  vessel  makes  to  go  ; 
Dear  Troyland  grows  dim  behind  : 

Ah  1  me,  I  faint,  I  faint  for  woe. 
Helen,  twin  with  grief  and  shame, 
Paris,  curses  take  your  name. 
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translations. 

For  your  wedlock — wedlock,  nay, 
But  th'  avenger's  cruel  hand 

Drave  me  from  my  home  away, 
Exiled  from  my  fatherland. 

Refuse,  (>  sea,  th'  accursed  load, 

Nor  bear  her  to  her  dear  abode. 
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Hea\enly  child,  thou  gentle  playmate,  Poetry, 

Sweet  companion,  how  we  wandered,  you  and  I, 
Plucking  flow'rs  at  each  way  as  passed  we  by 
Of  gay  fancies.     Oh,  alas,  that  it  should  be, 
I  must  breathe  a  sad  good-bye , 
Fail-  child,  to  thee. 
Like  as  springtime  from  the  year  with  passing  mild, 
Thou  art  gone  ;  but,  ah,  the  spring  returns  again. 
But  thou  never.     Yet  no  tear  I  '11  shed  of  pain, 

For  no  joy  thou  now  couldst  bring,  if  yet  thou  smiled. 
Let  me  Avreathe  a  daisy-chain 
For  thee,  dear  child. 
Oh,  with  wee  wild  flow'rs  thou  thy  tomb  shalt  veil, — 

Daisies  innocent,  sweet  violets  beside, 
Starred  forget-me-nots  and  cowslips  modest-eyed  ; 
Dew-dipt  primroses  shall  lie  in  order  pale. 

And  fresh  thyme  with  balm  supplied 
Make  up  the  tale. 
For  the  child  I  was  is  dead,  and  dead  art  thou. 

Gentle  dreamer,  thou  hast  dreamed  thy  latest  dream. 
Lo  !  the  vision  all  is  fled,  like  some  fair  beam 

Which  upon  a  tomb  hath  gleamed,   where  branches 
sough 

In  a  chec|u'ring  wind  and  seem 
No  light  to  allow. 
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€o  the  JiEoman  ^oetrg. 

Lovely  mistress,  sliall  I  sigh  or  weep  for  thee  ? 

Thou  hast  passed  I  know  not  where,  or  be  thou  dead, 
For  thou  bad'st  me  no  good-bye,  ere  thou  hadst  lied. 
Fare  thee  well,  be'st  thou  where'er,  sweet  Poetry  ; 
Thou  art  gone  at  least  for  me. 
As  tears  new-shed. 

Yet  how  oft  with  thee  I  toyed,  mistress  divine  ; 
How  amidst  thy  locks  I  pried  for  richer  gold  ; 
How  in  thy  ripe  smile  I  joyed,  and  how  I  told 
All  that,  often  as  I  spied,  thine  eyes  did  shine 
With  a  speaking  light,  and  mine 
Spake  to  behold. 

Then  my  loves  I  told  thee  o'er — 'twas  half  in  play, 

For  thou  knew'st  thyself  most  nigh  to  me  and  dear, 
And  thou  smiledst,  but  the  more  as  thou  didst  hear. 
And  in  words  more  sweet  than  I  might  e'er  essay 
Thou  their  graces  didst  portray 
To  charm  mine  ear. 

Oh,  of  loves  indulgent  most,  as  too  most  fair, 

Oh,  most  eloquent  of  maidens,  as  most  sweet, 
Doth  there  sit  a  shad'wy  ghost  yet  at  thy  feet, 
And  do  viewless  fingers  fade  amidst  thine  hair, 
The  poor  phantoms  of  a  care 
Long  obsolete  ? 
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JCo  ttje  aEoman  ^Poetrg. 

Yet  I  could  not  woo  thee  now.     Oh,  dead  is  he, 

Who  once  found  in  thee  his  joy,  tho'  ne'er  relief 
Or  a  smoothing  of  the  brow  low  bent  in  <^rief . 

Fare  thee  well,  fair  summer  toy,  who  couldst  not  be 
Aught  but  sunken  on  a  sea 

Where  calms  are  brief. 
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Whence  thou  comest,  gentle  Poetry,  sweet  bride, 

Who  can  tell  ?     Art  thou  that  child  I  once  had  ku(>\vn, 
Playmate  fair  of  long  ago,  a  woman  grown  ? 

Art  thou  she  who  sweetly  smiled  and  softly  sighed  ? 
Nay,  I  thought  that  these  had  died, 
And  I  was  lone. 

Yet,  methinks,  in  thee  I  trace  the  child's  young  smile, 

Tho'  less  frequent  than  of  yore,  maturely  sweet, 
And  I  see  the  woman's  grace  in  thee  complete . 
Art  thou  mine  for  ever  more  or  but  a  while  ? 
Ah,  we  '11  tread  full  many  a  mile 
With  comrade  feet. 

We  shall  sing  our  gentle  strain  to  all  unknown, 
That  deep  music  that  is  uttered  by  the  heart. 
Where  the  world's  thoughtless  refrain  can  have  no  part, 
From  whose  meaning  all  are  shut  save  us  alone, 
For  my  living  bride  thou  art. 
All,  all  mine  own. 

There  is  joy  in  life  to  gladden  thee  and  me  ; 

There  are  glories  in  the  sky,  where  colours  meet, 
We  alone  can  spy.     When  saddest  we  '11  repeat 
Some  soft  strain,  soul -soothing  cry  of  Poetry, 
For  'tis  grief  makes  ever  sweet- 
Est  melody. 
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Eo  tijr  Brilie  ?poctrj}. 

Sweet,  methinks,  thy  locks  are  gently  touched  with  grey, 

Like  the  golden  hours  that  fade  to  misty  eve, 
When  the  day  long  since  o'erspent  is  loth  to  leave 
Till  to  night's  far-spreading  shade  the  light  gives  way ; 
But  doth  twilight  ever  grieve 
For  garish  day  ? 

And  thine  eyes  undimmed  alway, — like  that  fair  light 

That  preludes  the  starry  reign, — as  bright  almost 
As  the  glory  that  full  day  had  made  her  boast, 
Smile  upon  me  once  again  with  calm  delight, 
Till  the  day  I  deem  time  lost, 
And  sweeter  night. 

Let  us  sing  to  music  sad  our  gentler  strain  ; 

Passion  fierce  and  sorrow  wild  sob  not  in  this  ; 
Boundless  hope  and  rapture  mad  we  here  shall  miss  ; 
But  we  sing  of  hope  more  mild  that  will  not  wane, 
Deeper  love,  maturer  bliss, 
And  calmer  pain. 
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iFrom  Stalp  to  (Sxin. 

I  HAVE  left  the  land  where  rose-bud  bids  adieu 

To  the  violet's  blue  sweet  and  fragrant  white  ; 
But  'tis  very  sweet  to  stand  where  sound  and  sight 
Tell  familiar  tales,  and  greet  old  scenes  anew 
Of  the  land  whose  mother  light 
My  young  eyes  knew. 

Here  young  spring  is  making  bright  the  grass  and  tree, 

And  the  pale,  shy  primrose  here  to  smile  is  fain  ; 
Here  the  mating  birds  recite  the  old  refrain  ; 
'Tis  the  land  that  must  be  dear  alway  to  me, 
Full  of  tender  memory 
Of  joy,  of  pain. 

Did  my  friends  forget  to  welcome,  air  and  breeze 

Still  would  be  to  me  as  friends,  and  greet  me  so  ; 
Did  they,  too,  forget,  the  fell  and  mead  would  glow. 
Where  the  silver  river  bends  to  azure  seas. 
And  I  've  always  memories 
Of  long  ago. 

Oh ,  fair  Italy,  with  roses  twine  thine  hair, 

Of  grey  olives  make  thy  dress,  and  at  thy  feet 
Spread  blue  sea  where  ebbs  and  flows  can  never  beat ; 
But  I  '11  love  not  Erin  less  for  all  thy  care  : 
She,  my  country,  is  as  sweet 
As  thou  art  fair. 
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a  ISlosf— a  Soul. 

Past  a  brake  of  roses  walked  we,  he  and  I, 

And  I  plucked  a  bud,  and  pinned  it  in  his  breast. 
Ah,  what  matters  what  we  talked  of  I     I  've  confessed 
That  1  listened  and  I  sinned.     When  by-and-by 
Faded  looked  the  bud  at  best. 
He  cast  it  by. 

Oh,  I  took  my  soul  and  gave  it  in  that  hour. 

It  was  young  and  fresh  and  pure  as  Avas  the  rose, 
And  he  seemed  that  time  to  crave  it.     I  suppose 
It  has  withered,  too,  and  sure  its  sweets  are  sour, 
For  no  difi'rent  fate  it  knows 

From  that  wee  flower. 

Rosebuds,  maybe,  were  but  made  to  smile  and  die, 

To  be  cherished  for  a  bit,  then  cast  away  ; 
They,  perhaps,  are  doomed  to  fade  and  then  decay, 
Yet  e'en  so  I  think  'tis  fit  to  give  one  sigh  ; 
But,  my  love,  my  God,  am  I 
No  more  than  they  ? 
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a  ©uestton  anti  a  Eeplg. 


"  Star  to  star  vibrates  light :  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ?  '* 


Tenxtsok. 


'  Thro'  the  ether  doth  th'  electric  wave  vibrate 

Till  the  wire  meet-tuned  it  find  to  ken  its  tone, 
Which  its  message  doth  expect,  and  which  alone 
Is  of  kindred  note  designed.     Oh,  where  doth  wait 
That  one  spirit  tuned  by  fate 
To  know  mine  own  ? 

'  Doth  no  element  exist,  no  subtle  air 

To  vibrate  the  spirit's  finer  current  so, 
And  to  bid  some  soul  to  list  and  soft  to  show 
Its  sweet  message  half  divine,  and  thought  to  bear 
To  the  spirit  wheresoe'er 

Meet-tuned  to  know  ? 

Broken  music  makes  my  soul,  alas,  since  odd, 

Nor  its  fellow  of  sweet  consort  hath  combined 
In  the  perfect  diapason  of  the  mind. 

Oh,  thou  kindred  spirit  on  this  tuneless  sod, 
Thee  I  want  my  thought  to  find 
As  prayer  finds  God. 
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a  ©uestion  anti  a  Eeplj. 

'*  List,  I  cry  :  the  night  wind  bears  away  my  moan, 

Didst  thou  hear  ?    I  wept,  and  wast  thou  with  me  sad  ? 
Lo,  I  laugh  good-bye  to  cares,  and  art  thou  glad  ? 
Hither,  thither  am  I  tossed,  all,  all  alone, 
And  no  sign  of  thee  I  've  had. 
Soul  of  mine  own  !" 

So  T  made  my  fond  complaint,  and  cried  aloud, 

Then  did  pause  in  hope  half  fearsome  of  reply. 
When,  methought,  I  heard  a  faintly  muttered  sigh, 
Then  a  silent  voice,  but  clear  ;  and  lo,  a  cloud 
Lifted  and  to  sight  allowed 
One  standing  by. 

*'  I  am  that  thou  call'st.     My  name  thou  seem*st  to  know, 
Haply  true  ;  and  so  I  thine.     No  more  we  may, 
Till  God  wills.     But  if  thy  frame  of  earthly  clay 
That  I  hope  and  deem  is,  mine  thou  ken'st,  I  trow. 
I  have  come,  Heav'n-sent,  to  show 
Thee  Reason's  way. 

*'  Wouldst    thou    have   me.    Godlike,    read   thine    every 
thought  ? 
Are  they  all  so  pure  and  sweet  that  nought  thou  'dst 
hide  ? 
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a  ©uestion  antr  a  i^eplp. 

Is  there  nothing  thou  wouldst  weed  and  cast  aside 
Ere  thou  plant  with  blossoms  meet  that  garden-plot, 
Where  our  thoughts  grow  side  by  side 
And  wither  not  ? 

'Wouldst    thou   have   me  read   in   part,  nor  know  the 
whole  ; 
Just    those    scattered  thoughts  to  await    thou   dost 
distil 
From  thy  purest  depth  of  heart,  but  vieAv  not  still 
Those  that  'scape  thy  higher  nature's  best  control  ? 
So  thou  'dst  bend  to  mortal  will 
Th'  immortal  soul. 
'  Oh,  my  Love,  when  all  too  pure  thy  soul  and  mine 

To  admit  of  any  thought  we  'd  fain  conceal, 
God  that  union  doth  assure,  where  all  we  feel, 

All  we  think  will  come  unsought  with,  breath  divine, 
And  within  this  soul  and  thine 
Sweet  bliss  reveal. 

Till  that  day  our  thoughts  can  meet  only  by  prayer, 

In  the  single  all-pure  Soul,  the  Soul  of  God. 
Thither  raise  thy  notes  most  sweet,  nor  deem  thee  odd, 
There  the  kindred  musics  roll  from  everyAvhere, 
Making  perfect  consort  there 
Of  praise  to  God." 
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'*  M  tljere  he  a  nebil  in  man,  ti|£rt  is 
an  angel,  too.'* 

May  my  aiin  be  ever  this  :  wherein  I  can 

To  exalt  my  human  nature,  drawing  nigh 
Where  sublime  perfection  is,  that  I  may  die, 
And  disgrace  not  quite  the  great  Almighty's  plan, 
But  have  lived  to  glorify 
The  God  in  man. 

I  believe  that  by  his  nature  man  is  good, 

And  the  ages  see  him  better  as  they  roll, 
And  perfection  doth  await  the  human  soul, 
Evil  is  but  haply  met  and  doth  intrude, 
Stranger-master,  for  a  dole- 
Ful  interlude. 
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Why,  my  love,  make  harder  still  what 's  quite  too  hard? 

I  can  struggle  brave  enough,  while  you  are  kind 
Then  I  feel  I  'm  strong  in  will  and  strong  in  mind, 
To  withstand  the  world's  rebuff  and  faith  to  guard. 
Will  and  mind  are  weak,  I  find, 
When  love 's  debarred. 


If  you  tire  of  me,  then  say :  'tis  better  so. 

Howe'er  quick  you  flee,  you  '11  ne'er  leave  me  behind ; 
But  if  once  you  Ve  said  "  away," — since  you  're  unkind 
When  I  go,  what  matter  where  ? — but  quick  I  '11  go. 
And  where  chillest  breezes  blow 
Least  pain  I  '11  find. 

If  you  love  me,  let  caprice  ne'er  make  you  cold. 

You  '11  not  make  me  love  you  more  by  such  poor  art, 
For  I  could  not.     If  to  tease  so  glads  your  heart, 
No  great  love  you  ever  bore  to  him  you  hold 
Just  a  fool  to  make  to  smart, 

When  you  've  caught  cold. 
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Sweet,  methinks  the  sun  is  shining  from  yon  hills, 

Tho'  as  yet  the  mist  is  o'er  them.     Weather  dark, 
When  too  plain  we  see  their  lining,  we  foremark  ; 
And,  behold,  the  mist  before  them,  tho'  it  fills 
All  the  scene,  yet  oft  distils 

Bright  rays,  and  hark  I 


There  are  melodies  a-ringing  from  above  ; 

Voices  fraught  with  notes  celestial,  low  but  long, 
All  around  are  softly  singing.     Angels  throng 
From  bright  east  to  rosy  west  in  dell  and  grove, 
And  the  burden  of  their  song 
Is  ever  love. 

Where  lone  Nature  looks  her  grandest  or  her  best, 
W^here  she  smiles  in  face  of  God  with  love  divine, 
Or  doth  frown  in  face  of  man  in  might  sublime, 
Where  she  rages  at  Heav'n's  nod,  or  sinks  to  rest. 
There  I  love  to  feel  your  breast. 

Sweet,  throb  'gainst  mine. 
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When  she  's  fair,  I  say  that  love  is  likewise  fair  ; 

When  she  's  grand,  I  say  that  so  is  love  sublime  ; 
When  she  frowneth,  she  doth  prove  how  short  is  time  ; 
When  she  smileth,  she  doth  show  God's  loving  care, 
And  she  whispers  to  me  e'er 
That  man  can  climb. 


Oh,  I  would  I  could  declare  all  I  was  shown 

In  the  glen  to-day,  my  sweet,  or  I  could  say 
All  that  Nature  told  me  there  of  God's  great  way. 
This  at  least  I  can  repeat  to  you,  mine  own  : 
If  I  die  to-night,  I  've  known 
A  perfect  day. 


Wherefore  try  th'  Incomprehensible  to  grasp  1 

Wherefore  reason  of  a  Power  too  great  for  thought  ? 
If  I  say  God  loves  us  men,  more  truth  than  aught 
Reasoned  out  in  sleepless  hour  I  've  bid  you  clasp. 
'Tis  a  truth  that  many  taught 
With  dying  gasp. 
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Wherefore  argue  touching  churches  high  and  low  ? 
Why  in  labyrinths  be  lost  whence  no  path  leads  ? 
Why  in  man-taught  ritual  search  for  ghostly  needs  ? 
God  is  God  where'er  we  're  tossed  by  doubt,  we  know. 
Oft  there  's  more  of  truth  in  po- 
Etry  than  creeds. 

You  acknowledge  starry  systems  circulate 

Where  no  human  calculations  can  invade, 
That  unnumbered  worlds  in  mist-perspective  fade 
Comprehended  in  creation  wondrous  great ; 
How,  then,  hope  to  calculate 
Who  all  hath  made  ? 


If  the  whole  of  love,  God's  Love,  is  infinite, 

Then  man's  love,  the  tiny  part,  must  yet  exceed 
Aught  the  mortal  brain  can  prove.     Oh,  wherefore  need 
Yearn  for  such  the  mortal  heart  ?     Because  'tis  right 
The  immortal  soul  should  feed 
On  deathless  light. 
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Sweet,  to-day  I  've  placed  a  goal  before  mine  eyes. 
What  before  was  but  a  dream  seems  now  an  end 
To  be  reached,  and  in  my  soul  each  move  or  bend 
Will  as  so  much  impulse  seem  to  sink  or  rise 
To  the  object  God  supplies, 
And  I  intend. 


So  my  life  is  planned  for  better  or  for  worse, 

And  the  sweet  is  that  towards  yours  it  tends,  I  deem. 
So  your  larger  flood  allures  my  life's  young  stream 
Till  the  kindred  tides  beget  a  perfect  course. 
Thus  was  planned  amid  the  gorse, 
Or  did  I  dream  ? 

Did  I  dream  ?    Sweet,  if  I  dreamed,  I  'm  dreaming  still, 

And  if  now  I  dream,  may  ne'er  these  eyes  unclose, 
For  my  vision  radiant  seemed  in  hues  of  rose, 
And  I  viewed  a  prospect  fair,  a  verdant  hill 
Whereupon  the  sunshine  glows 
In  love's  pure  rill. 
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111  my  dream  I  saw  a  white-clad  multitude, 

That  I  knew — such  power  have  dreams— were  savage 
late, 
And  where  all  was  dark  is  light,  and  they  await 
Still  where  greater  glory  gleams.     Oh,  as  I  viewed, 
Sweet,  it  seemed  to  me  most  great 
T'  have  done  some  good. 

Oh,  the  buttercups  had  clad  the  fields  in  gold, 

And  the  gorse  with  gold  more  rich  adorned  the  hill. 
Golden  joy  with  rapture  glad  did  all  things  fill, 
And  a  sunshine  gold,  the  which  did  all  enfold, 
But  more  golden  was  what  told 
My  heart,  tho'  still. 


I  have  watched  the  panorama  in  the  sky  ; 

First  a  chequered  stretch  of  mingled  cloud  and  blue, 
Then  a  plain  of  azure  calm  that  smileth  thro' 
Misty  Cirrus,  then  a  single  cloudage  high, 
But  beneath  doth  ever  lie 
The  hopeful  hue. 
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iFi-oni  "  i«s  mtatt's  BUol." 

I  have  thought  how  like  my  heart  to  yon  cloud  show, 

That  in  endless  voyage  saileth  up  above  ; 
Here,  too,  vap'rous  fancies  start  and  aimless  rove. 
And  dark  doubts  a  while  prevail  and  come  and  go, 
But  there  's  alway  deep  below 
Fair  hopeful  love. 

I  have  watched  the  swallow  cleave  the  thinning  air, 

But  the  blue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ne'er  more  nigh, 

Tho'  the  earth  far  back  doth  leave  its  flight  on  high  ; 

So  my  soul  doth  vainly  flee  it  knows  not  where 

In  a  flight  thro'  purer  air 

To  ycarned-for  sky. 

Oh,  the  bane  of  man  is  that.     No  final  end 

Can  his  yearnings  e'er  attain  ;  but  flees  his  goal 
Like  the  rainbow's  foot,  whereat  gold  guineas  roll, 
And  the  prize  he  ne'er  can  gain  his  hopes  intend, 
For  in  finite  heart  is  penned 
Infinite  soul. 
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jFrom  "iag  leart's  Eliol." 

And  the  hope  of  man  is  this  :  that  out  of  sight 

Of  the  finite  heart's  perception  lies  his  goal, 
But  the  finite  cannot  miss  its  boundless  \vh(jle, 

When  the  sund'ring  barriers,  swept  to  left  and  right, 
Leave  unfettered  for  its  flight 
Th'  infinite  soul. 


I  beheld  my  love  sleep-walking,  till  she  stood 

On  a  terrace  height,  and  spread  her  arms  out  wide 
With  a  yearning,  and  she  talked  and  frequent  sighed  ; 
I  just  clasped  her  as  she  fled  and  vain  pursued 
Her  wild  longing  o'er  the  nude 
xVnd  sheer  clifi"-side. 

Oh,  my  love,  I  said,  how  tangled  is  the  skein 

That  you  yearn  for  one  who  naught  for  you  doth  care, 
But  the  one  whose  life  doth  hang  in  ev'ry  air, 

That  about  you  breathes,  has  sought  for  love  in  vain ; 
Ah,  the  robe  that  we  must  wear 
Is  knit  of  pain. 
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from  "  iM5  ^mVs  Etiol/' 

Lo,  while  you  for  him  were  gliding  on  to  death, 

Like  as  earth's  fair  daughters  erst  by  angels  wooed 
Madly  o'er  the  mountain  side  their  loves  pursued 
With  a  hopeless  yearning,  cursed  that  mortal  breath 
Could  not  live  where  lighteneth 
Infinitude, 


He  adown  yon  stream  was  strolling  consciousless 
Of  the  moth  his  light  allured  to  viewless  night. 
Naught  he'd  felt  have  when  your  soul  had  taken  flight. 
He  is  happy,  be  assured  ;  how  could  he  guess, 

When  his  careless  smile  shone  bright, 
Of  your  distress  ? 

Then  my  love  sank  to  the  ground,  and  'gainst  my  knee 

Leaned  her  weary  head.     I  saw  the  hot  tears  flow 
And  her  bosom  heave  unbounden  of  its  woe  ; 
But  within  her  eyes  in  awe  I  seemed  to  see 
All  the  mournful  history 
Of  long  ago. 
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Jrom  "JEs  ?^eart'S  Etrol." 

Then  the  sobbing  ceased  and,  lo,  I  looked  again  : 

Where  the  woeful  tale  was  writ  is  brightness  now. 
And  transfigured  doth  she  grow,  I  know  not  how. 
And  my  heart  moulds  bit  by  bit  a  glad  refrain  ; 
Oh,  the  sweetest  song,  I  trow. 
Is  joy  in  pain. 


As  upon  Life's  road  are  borne  the  wheels  of  Time, 

And  fresh  vistas  to  our  vision  swiftly  ope, 
Never  quite  are  we  forlorn  of  golden  Hope, 
Which  in  fancy's  fair  elysium  wings  sublime  ; 
Every  hill  we  weary  climb 

Must  have  its  slope. 

Haply  roads  are  rough  at  times  for  me  and  you. 

And  they  sometimes  leave  behind  a  might-have-been ; 
Well,  he  '11  reach  the  top  who  climbs,  and,  well  I  ween, 
Is,  when  once  that  top  we  find,  a  glorious  view  ; 
Not  the  smoothest  ways  run  thro' 
The  fairest  scene. 
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Tf  misfortune  oft  appears  as  on  we  roam, 

Was  your  path  at  first  beset  with  countless  woes, 
Sweet,  by  rain  of  bitter  tears  true  joy  oft  grows. 
And  if  breezes  vex,  forget  not  this,  mine  own  : 
That  the  wind  behind  us  blows, 

When  turned  towards  home. 
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